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ONTHLY benefits under the 
M old-age, survivors, and disa- 

bility insurance program were 
being paid to 9.3 million persons at 
the end of January—about 133,000 
more than at the end of December. 
The increase in the number of bene- 
ficiaries has exceeded 50,000 every 
month of the past 12 and 52 months 
out of the past 54. In the 4% years 
from July 1952 to January 1957 the 
average monthly increase has been 
86,000, and the number of benefici- 
aries has more than doubled—rising 
4.6 million to 9.3 million. 

Monthly benefits being paid at the 
end of January totaled $490.3 million, 
about $7.7 million more than the total 
a month earlier. The average monthly 
amount for old-age benefits in cur- 
rent-payment status had been stead- 
ily rising from June 1952 to October 
1956, when it reached $63.31. In No- 
vember, however, about 92,000 retired 
woman workers aged 62-64 were 
awarded monthly old-age benefits 
that, because of the actuarial reduc- 


tion for early retirement, averaged 
$48.26. As a result the average old- 
age benefit in  current-payment 


status dropped to $63.09 at the end 
of November. The average remained 
at that figure in December, but in 
January it rose 5 cents, to $63.14. 
Awards of monthly benefits were 
made to almost 190,000 persons in 
January, about 37,000 more than in 
December. This total was more than 
in any other month except Novem- 
ber 1956, when monthly benefits were 
first awarded to women aged 62-64— 
other than women entitled to bene- 
fits because they had an entitled child 
in their care). In January, 63,000 


awards were made to women aged 
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62-64, bringing the total number of 
such awards to 411,000. 

Lump-sum death payments totaling 
$11.5 million were awarded in Janu- 
ary to 59,100 persons, more than in 
any other month since the beginning 
of the program. These lump-sum 
payments were based on the earnings 
records of 56,700 deceased workers; 
the average lump-sum payment per 
worker was $201.91, a new high. 

During January, almost 378,000 ap- 
plications for benefits were filed in 
the district offices of the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
This is the largest number filed in 
any month since the beginning of 


the program and is 23 percent more 
than the previous record number filed 
last October. The large number of 
applications resulted partly from a 
sharp increase in claims filed in the 
farm areas of the country. Almost 
113,000 of the applications were from 
self-employed farm operators and 
their dependents. Many applications 
came from other workers who quali- 
fied for benefits solely from work 
newly covered under the 1954 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act. 
About 63,000 of the applications filed 
in January were from women aged 
62-64; the total number of women 
in this age group who have filed ap- 





January December January 
1957 1956 1956 
Old-age and survivors insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 
Number (in thousands) . 9,261 9,128 8,004 
Amount (in millions) $490 $483 $415 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker) $63.14 $63.09 $62.02 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month $64.29 $61.67 $70.18 
Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 2,512 2,514 2,546 
Aid to dependent children (total) 2,299 2,271 2,206 
Aid to the blind 108 107 105 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 271 269 245 
General assistance (cases) 334 305 331 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance $57.78 $57.99 $54.32 
Aid to dependent children (per family) 95.20 95.03 88.29 
Aid to the blind 63.16 63.12 58.13 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 58.49 58.83 56.21 
General assistance (per case) 56.85 56.12 54.57 
Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 1,562 1,229 1,349 
Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) 1,453 941 1,200 
Benefits paid (in millions) . $178 $104 $136 
Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 
ment $27.73 $27.42 $26.61 








plications for monthly benefits is now 
542,000. Further sharp increases in 
the beneficiary rolls are expected in 
the next few months. 


@ Seasonal factors during January 
contributed substantially to the in- 
creased caseloads in the programs of 
aid to dependent children and gen- 
eral assistance—the two public as- 
sistance programs with the largest 
changes for the month. The number 
of families receiving aid to dependent 
children increased 1.2 percent or 
7,200, and the number of general as- 
sistance cases rose 9.5 percent or 
29,000. The continuing decline in the 
number of persons receiving old-age 
assistance, which had been inter- 
rupted by a slight rise in December, 
was resumed in January when the 
number dropped 2,000. The upward 
trends were continued in aid to the 
blind and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, but the increases 
were relatively small. For aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, 
January marked the eighth consecu- 
tive month in which the national in- 
crease in the number of recipients 
was less than 1 percent. 

Forty-eight of the 52 States re- 
porting had larger caseloads for the 
program of aid to dependent children 
in January than in December. Most 
of the increases were relatively small: 
the largest was 5.6 percent in Mon- 


larger caseloads in January. About 
half reported increases of 10 percent 
or more, and in five States the in- 
creases ranged from 21 percent to 
54 percent. For the other programs, 
appreciable changes were confined 
to a few States. In Mississippi, 1,890 
more aged persons received old-age 
assistance in January than in the 
preceding month, principally as a 
result of recent liberalizations in that 
State’s policies. Kentucky’s program 
of aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, which has been operating 
for only 5 months, expanded sub- 
stantially during January. 

A recent policy change in Massa- 
chusetts was primarily responsible for 
related caseload changes in January 
—an increase of 230 in old-age as- 
sistance and a decrease of 430 in aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled. In November the State began 
making old-age assistance payments 
to needy aged aliens who have lived 
in this country 20 years or more. 
Such persons who are disabled had 
been eligible for aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, and those 
who are aged 65 or over are now be- 
ing transferred to the program of old- 
age assistance. 

Primarily because of caseload in- 
creases in aid to dependent children 
and general assistance, total expendi- 
tures for assistance in January, $251.8 
million, were $2.1 million higher than 


sistance increased $787,000 and $1.9 
million, respectively. The $653,000 
drop in expenditures for old-age as- 
sistance—the only program in which 
payments declined—reflected largely 
the $646,000 decline in payments in 
Colorado, which lowered from $112 
to $100 the State maximum on pay- 
ments to the aged. 

In general assistance the national 
average payment per case rose 73 


cents; changes in averages for the 
special types of public assistance 
were much smaller. Among the 


States, most of the changes in aver- 
age payments were small in all pro- 
grams. Greater-than-average  in- 
creases and decreases were, as usual, 
more common in genera! assistance 
than in the special types of public 
assistance. In some States, vendor 
payments for medical care accounted 
for a large part of the variation in 
average payments in the special types 
of public assistance. 

Sizable changes in average pay- 
ments in a few States resulted from 
policies initiated in January. The 
lowering of the maximum on old-age 
assistance payments in Colorado was 
primarily responsible for a decrease 
of $12.08 in the average payment. 
When Maryland raised the maximum 
payment from $175 to $180 for fami- 
lies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren, the average payment per family 
rose $1.68. In the District of Colum- 





tana. Four-fifths of the States re- in December. Payments for aid to’ bia, increases in average payments 
porting on general assistance had dependent children and general as- (Continued on page 32) 
January December January Calendar year 
19 1956 1956 1956 1955 
Civilian labor force,'* total (in thousands 65,830 67,029 65,775 67,530 65,847 
Employed 62,890 64,550 62,891 64,979 63,193 
Unemployed 2,940 2,479 2,885 2,551 2,654 
Personal income!?!®* (billions; seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 
total $335.2 $334.0 $312.7 $325.2 $306.1 
Wage and salary disbursement: 233.0 232.9 216.2 229.1 210.4 
Proprietors’ income 41.6 41.5 38.4 40.8 39.0 
Personal] interest income. dividends, and rental income 40.3 38.9 38.9 39.2 37.4 
Social insurance and related payments 14.4 14.0 12.9 13.5 is. 
Public assistance 7A 2.4 2.5 2.6 2.5 
Other 10.0 10.0 9.5 9.9 9.0 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance 6.7 6.0 a 5.8 5.2 
Consumer price index,'* all items 118.2 118.0 114.6 116.2 114.5 
Food 112.8 112.9 109.2 13337 110.9 
Medical care 135.3 134.7 130.7 132.6 128.0 
Data relate t Intinental United St cept that personal Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
income includes pay of Federal personne yned abroad partment, since they been regrouped; for definitions, see the 
Bureau of the Censu Annual Statisti ’ 1955, page 7, table 1 
Data from the office of Busines partment of + Bureau of Labor § tistic 
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Social Security 


Recipients of Old Age Assistance: Personal and 
Soctal Characteristics 


In early 1953 the Bureau of Public Assistance and the State 
assistance agencies cooperated in a nationwide survey of the 
recipients of old-age assistance in an attempt to gain a better 
understanding of their economic and personal characteristics. 
The following article continues the series of Bulletin reports 


on the survey findings. 


OR many persons, old-age is a 
Fk period of life characterized by 
losses of many kinds. There 
are, for example, such personal losses 
as the death of a spouse, other family 
members, and friends; the loss of 
close contact with other family mem- 
bers and friends through geographi- 
cal separation; and the loss of health. 
Perhaps one of the greatest losses, 
however, is that in income and re- 
sources that may follow the loss of 
a spouse or a job. Without money, 
the aged person is unable to procure 
the food, shelter, clothing, and medi- 
cal care necessary to sustain his life. 
Aged persons with incomes that 
are insufficient to purchase the neces- 
sities of life, and with the personal 
and social problems that frequently 
accompany inadequate income, may 
apply for aid under programs of old- 
age assistance. The States have op- 
erated these programs within the 
framework of the Social Security Act 
since 1936. Each State determines the 
scope of the program by formulating 
its own statewide standard of assist- 
ance (the quality, quantity, and cost 
of the essentials of living) and by 
establishing policies governing eligi- 
bility for assistance (for example, 
lien laws, residence requirements, and 
limitations on income and resources). 
The Federal Government matches 
State and local expenditures for as- 
sistance, including payments to the 
persons or institutions supplying 
medical care, up to a specified maxi- 
mum amount for an eligible aged 
individual.! 


* Division of Program Statistics 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. 

1The maximum payment in which the 
Federal Government shares was raised from 
$55 to $60, effective October 1, 1956. 


and 
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By providing recipients with money 
with which to buy such necessities of 
life as food, clothing, and shelter, the 
old-age assistance program aids these 
individuals to use their full capacities 
for independent living. Thus the 
money payment helps the needy aged 
person to maintain a feeling of his 
own worth and adequacy by letting 
him manage his own affairs and 
enabling him to continue to live in 
his own home as long as possible and 
participate in the life of the com- 
munity. Through the casework proc- 
ess, moreover, the individual’s needs, 
experiences, resources, and drives 
are explored and used to encourage 
the recipient to retain or achieve the 
maximum possible degree of self- 
care and self-development. 

To plan effectively for appropriate 
financial and social services for re- 
cipients of old-age assistance, it is 
necessary to obtain an overall picture 
of what these persons are like. Ac- 
cordingly, to achieve a better under- 
standing of the requirements, in- 
comes, resources, housing, and per- 
sonal characteristics of recipients, 
all but four jurisdictions—Alaska, 
Puerto Rico, Vermont, and the Virgin 
Islands—conducted a sample survey” 
in early 1953 in accordance with a 


2For study data on income, resources, 
and requirements, see Charles E. Hawkins, 
“Recipients of Old-Age Assistance: Income 
and Resources,” Social Security Bulletin, 
April 1956, and Charles E. Hawkins, “‘Recipi- 
ents of Old-Age Assistance: Their Require- 
ments,” Social Security Bulletin, February 
1957. For tabular data by State and high- 
lights from the study see Recipients of Old- 
Age Assistance in Early 1953 (Part I—State 
Data), Public Assistance Report No. 26, 
June 1955; cross tabulations for the Nation 
and analysis of national data will be pub- 
lished in the near future as Part II of the 
same report. 


by Frank J. HANMER* 


plan of the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance. 

This article deals with the personal 
and social characteristics of the 2.6 
million recipients then on the rolls* 
and answers certain questions re- 
garding them: How does advancing 
age affect the characteristics of re- 
cipients? How do the characteristics 
of women differ from those of men? 
Does place of residence affect the re- 
cipients’ characteristics? What types 
of living arrangements do recipients 
have? In what respects do those who 
need help in caring for themselves 
differ from other recipients? What is 
the typical old-age assistance recipi- 
ent like? 

To answer the last question first: 
the typical recipient, the survey indi- 
cated, was a widow almost 75 years 
old, who was white and had been re- 
ceiving assistance for 4 years and 8 
months. She lived alone in quarters 
that she maintained herself in a 
rural-nonfarm area. The county in 
which she resided was nonmetro- 
politan—that is, it did not contain a 
city of 50,000 or more, nor was it 
closely integrated with another 
county containing such a city. For- 
tunately, she was able to take care 
of herself as far as the activities of 
daily living were concerned. 


Age 

Generally speaking, the older an 
aged person is, the greater are the 
chances that he will need financial 
aid. Perhaps the chief reasons for in- 
creased economic dependence in older 
years are physical inability to par- 
ticipate in the labor force, failure to 


3In June 1953 some 4.3 million aged per- 
sons had old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits, 1.3 million had income from other 
pension or retirement plans, and 4.0 million 
had earnings from employment or were the 
wives of earners. Most of the 2.6 million 
recipients of old-age assistance could not 
compete sucessfully in the labor market, 
however, and five-sixths of them did not 
have old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits. 








attain insured status under old-age 
and survivors insurance, and the 
greater prevalence of widowhood. 
Changes in the old-age and survivors 
insurance program—such as the ex- 
tension of coverage to additional oc- 
cupations and the liberalization of 
the retirement test—were least bene- 
ficial to the oldest persons among the 
aged, since those with work experi- 
ence were likely to have been out of 
the labor market for years before the 
changes and many elderly widows 
were never in the labor force. In ad- 
dition, older men and women are more 
likely to have exhausted their sav- 
ings or other resources and to need 
expensive medical care because of 
failing health. 

These factors help to explain why 
recipients are a comparatively older 
group of aged persons. The survey 
showed that about 1 in 10 persons 
in the general population aged 65-69 
was a recipient, compared with more 
than 3 in 10 persons aged 80 or over. 
The largest number of aged in the 
general population is found in the 
group aged 65-69, and the number 
declines for each succeeding 5-year 
group. AS age increases, however, the 
rise in the incidence of need approxi- 
mately offsets the drop in population, 
and recipients fall into four nearly 
equal age groups. About 20 percent 
of the recipients were aged 65-69; 
30 percent, 70-74; 25 percent, 74-79; 
and 25 percent, 80 and over. Half 
the recipients were aged at least 75, 
compared with a median age of 71 
for the entire aged population in 
1950. The proportion of recipients 
aged 75 and over (49 percent) was 
half again as great as that of all aged 
persons in July 1953 (32 percent). 

The individual States varied con- 
siderably with regard to the per- 
centage of recipients in different age 
intervals but varied even more when 
recipients were related to the popu- 
lation in each of the age brackets. 
Out of every 1,000 persons aged 65-69 
in the population the number of re- 
cipients ranged, for example, from 
a low of 18 in the District of Colum- 
bia to highs of 276 in Oklahoma and 
399 in Louisiana. The recipient rate 
for this age group was less than 90, 
however, in about half the States. 
In contrast, the rate for those aged 


80 and over was less than 90 only in 
the District of Columbia and was at 
least 345 in half the States. In nine 
States more than half the population 
aged 80 and over received assistance. 

Age has a profound effect upon the 
other characteristics of recipients 
(table 1). As age advances, there is 
an increase in the proportions who 
are white and who are men, as well 
as in the proportions requiring con- 
siderable care from others because 
of chronic illness or infirmity, living 
in the home of a son or daughter or 
in an institution, and lacking income 
other than the assistance payment. 
At the same time there is a drop in 
the percentage of recipients who have 
income from old-age and survivors 
insurance or earnings and who live 
with their spouse in their own house- 
hold. 

Although all recipients are needy, 
the characteristics of those aged 80 
and over show that they are more 
dependent on other persons for 
physical aid and on the assistance 
payment for financial help than re- 
cipients aged 65-69. The assistance 
payment was the only source of in- 


come, including such noncash items 
as shelter provided by someone else, 
for almost half the oldest recipients 
but for only three-tenths of those 
aged 65-69. Old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits were less than one- 
fifth as prevalent for the older group, 
and earnings were one-fourth as 
common; only 5 percent had old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits and 
3 percent had earnings. The median 
length of time on the assistance rolls 
was 10 years for the oldest group and 
2 years for recipients under age 70, 
but these averages were 60 percent 
and 42 percent, respectively, of the 
maximum possible stay on the rolls 
for each group. 

Four-fifths of the older recipients 
had no spouse or were not living with 
a spouse, compared with about three- 
fifths of those aged 65-69. Conse- 
quently, they lived in their own 
households with a spouse only half as 
often as the younger recipients, but 
they resided in the home of a son or 
daughter twice as frequently and in 
an institution more than four times 
as often. Moreover, relatively more 
of them suffered from a severe in- 


Table 1.—Old-age assistance: Personal and other selected characteristics of 
reciprents, vi age, emi 1953 


Total number of recipients 


OU OO oi cers owen eens 
Race: 
I ge Na ee ee a ee 
Nonwhite 
Sex 
EE ee ae ee eee : 
en ea eae ee eee 
Physical and mental condition: 
Bedridden. 


Not bedridden but requiring considerable care 


from others. - - - -- 

Able to care for self......------------- 
With no spouse or spouse not present 
Living arrangement: 

In own home, total 


SELON SERRE OER = 
NE ee ee eae on 
In home of son or daughter 
In other relative’s home 


With no income other than assistance ___-- sebus 
With old-age and survivors insurance benefits - 
With earnings of recipient or spouse _ - 


Recipient rate per 1,000 aged population '___-- 4 
Median number of years receiving old-age assistance 





1 Population estimate for 49 States as of July 1 
1953, based on data from the Bureau of the Census, 























| Age group 
All i $$ —$__________ — — 
recipients | | | 
9 | 70-74 | 76-79 | Sand 
} over 
| 
2, 570, 600 | 543,500 | 768, 500 | 638,100 | 616, 600 
100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 100.0 
82.6 | 81.6 | 81.0 | 83.8 84.1 
17.4 | 18.4 19.0 | 16.2 | 15.9 
40.3 7.4 | 40.1 | 41.5 | 42.0 
59.7 | 62.6 59.9 | 58.5 58.0 
3.6 | 2.0 2.3 | 3.2 | 7.0 
14.3 | 7.7 | 9.6| 140] 26.4 
82.1 | 90.3 88.1 | 82.8 | 66.6 
69.1 61.3 | 65.2 70.3 | 80.0 
7.1 73.9| 72.5 66.9 54.5 
26. 5 25.7| 28.3 27.7 | 23.5 
29.3 37.2 33. 4 | 27.9 | 18.5 
1.4 110} 10.9 11.2 | 12.5 
15.8 11.8 | 12.9 | 16.4 | 22.3 
4.8 4.4 4.5 4.8 | 5.7 
47} 22) 29 4.3 | 9.4 
7.6 7.7 | 7.1 7.6 | 8.1 
38.7 30.2 34.7 42.5 | 47.3 
17.4 28.1 22.2 | 14.1 5.2 
7.0 11.1 8.8 | 5.0 | 2.9 
198 | 105 200 | 274 | $17 
4.7 9.1 4.6 | 6.9 | 10.2 





Current Population Reports, Population Estimates, 
Series P-25, No. 146, table 3 
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firmity; one-third needed consider- 
able help in caring for themselves, 
compared with one-tenth of the re- 
cipients under age 70. The propor- 
tion who were bedridden (7 percent) 
was three and one-half times that 
for the younger group. 


Sex 


Three out of every 5 recipients in 
the study were women. There were 
48 percent more women than men 
among recipients compared with 14 
percent more women in the aged pop- 
ulation in July 1953; a higher de- 
pendency rate for women than for 
men is thus indicated. The percent- 
age distributions of recipients and of 
the aged population, by sex, for each 
age group for which population data 
are available, as well as the recipient 
rates for each sex, are shown below. 



































Percentage distribution 
—— Number of 
Population rectpeents 
f=? aged 65 » ae 
Age Recipients ae population 
1953) 
Wom- \Wom- 1, | Wom- 
Men | on | Men] gp, | Men aa 
Total__. 40 60 47 | 53 166 217 
65-69... .._- 37| 63| 49 | 51] 81 128 
a, 40 60 47 53 172 24 
75-70... .--- 41] 59] 46| 54] 248] 297 
a. ee 42 58 44) 56] 3@9 342 
85 and over. 42| 58 41 | 59 | 302 294 
| 


The greater longevity of women is 
reflected in the percentages for each 
age interval. This effect is apparent 
in the steady rise in the proportion 
of women in the general population 
with each increase in age interval, 
but is obscured by other factors when 
only the recipients are considered. 
The percentage of women in the pop- 
ulation rises from 51 percent of the 
group aged 65-69 to 59 percent of 
those aged 85 and over but, among 
recipients, falls from 63 percent of 
those under age 70 to 58 percent of 
those aged 80 or over. If the inci- 
dence of need were the same for 
both men and women, the ratio of 
women to men in a given age inter- 
val would be the same for recipients 
as for the population. 

The recipient rate for women, how- 
ever, was greater than that for men 
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for all groups except those aged 85 
and over; the difference was largest 
for the age group 65-69 and dimin- 
ished with each higher age interval. 
For the age group 65-69 the recipient 
rate for women was 58 percent greater 
than that for men, but for those aged 
85 and over it was about the same. 
Accordingly, the decrease in the per- 
centage of women that takes place 
with an increase in age interval is 
due to the comparatively higher in- 
cidence of need among women than 
men in the younger age intervals. 
The recipient rate for women (217 
per 1,000 aged women) was, of course, 
much greater than that for men 
(166 per 1,000). 

There are many reasons why the 
incidence of need is greater for aged 
women than for aged men in general 
and especially in the younger age in- 
tervals. When husbands who have 
failed to gain protection under old- 
age and survivors insurance or some 
other retirement plan die, their 
widows have difficulty finding em- 
ployment because they have spent 
their lives as housewives. In June 
1953, almost 4 in every 10 aged men 
had income from employment, com- 
pared with 1 in 12 aged women (ex- 
cluding wives of earners from the 
group with income). Labor-force 
participation for aged men declines 
with an increase in age, however, so 
that older men lose their economic 
advantage over women. The other 
major source of income for the aged 
—old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits—was likewise received by a 
higher proportion of men, and their 
benefits were larger on the average. 
Moreover, the incomes and resources 
of men are greater and therefore last 
longer. The effect of advanced age 
on the incomes of men and women is 
known for 1949. For the noninstitu- 
tional aged population in 1950 with 
income in 1949, the median income 
for women, excluding married women 
living with their husbands, was $720 
for those aged 65-74, or half that for 
men of the same age; and it was $620 
for those aged 75 and over, or four- 
fifths of that for men. 

The recipient rates for both men 
and women reach a peak for those 
aged 80-84 and then decline—more 
sharply for women than for men. 


Possibly there is less need among 
those aged 85 and over, or their needs 
are taken care of in some way other 
than through public assistance. Per- 
haps there is less need because mor- 
tality rates may be higher for assist- 
ance recipients than for those who 
are in better economic circumstances. 
If this assumption is correct, it would 
mean that more of those who have 
adequate income and resources sur- 
vive to the older ages. 

There is an indication, however, 
that relatively more potential recipi- 
ents in the older ages are kept off the 
rolls because they are cared for either 
in institutions or by their children. 
In 1950, 4 percent of all men aged 
75-84 and 8 percent of those aged 85 
and over were in institutions; for 
women the corresponding ratios were 
5 percent and 10 percent. Aged per- 
sons in institutions are not eligible 
for Federal aid under old-age assist- 
ance if they are in public nonmedical 
institutions or in private charitable 
institutions that provide lifetime care 
in exchange for a modest lump-sum 
payment. The proportion of aged 
persons living in the home of a child 
in 1950 rose from 15 percent of men 
aged 75-84 to 28 percent of those 
aged 85 and over, and from 29 per- 
cent of women aged 75-84 to 41 
percent of the oldest group. Since 
many of these older persons have 
their needs provided for by their 
children, they do not need assistance. 
The drop in the recipient rate is 
greater for women than for men be- 
cause the proportion of women aged 
85 and over in the population who 
live in the home of a son or daughter 
is considerably higher than that for 
men of advanced age. 

The greater prevalence of the wid- 
owed among aged women and their 
less favorable economic status are 
reflected in a comparison of the 
characteristics of the men and women 
receiving assistance. Cash income 
other than the assistance payment, 
for example, was received by 30 per- 
cent of the women but by 43 percent 
of the men. Thirteen percent of the 
women were being paid old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, and 4 
percent had earnings—percentages 
about half those for men. As shown 
in the accompanying chart, slightly 








more than half the men were not liv- 
ing with a wife, but about 4 out of 
every 5 women did not have a spouse 
present. As a result, relatively twice 
as Many women as men lived in the 
home of a son or daughter (20 per- 
cent compared with 10 percent), and 
30 percent of the women and 21 per- 
cent of the men lived alone in quar- 
ters for which they had primary re- 
sponsibility. 

Data on age and length of time on 
the rolls indicate that women usually 
need assistance at an earlier age than 
men. Men and women had been on 
the assistance rolls about the same 
length of time (4.6 years and 4.7 
years, respectively) when the study 
was made. The men were half a year 
older than the women; their median 
age was 75.1, compared with 74.6 for 
women. The median age for male 
recipients was about 4 years higher 
than that for aged men in the popu- 
lation, but the median age for women 
who were recipients was only 3 years 
greater. 

Although the incidence of need was 
greater for women than men in all 
but one State, women recipients were 
in the minority in three States. In 
Hawaii they constituted 22 percent 
of the caseload and in Nevada, 44 
percent; in Rhode Island, 68 percent 
of the recipients were women—the 
largest proportion in any State. The 
States with relatively few women re- 
cipients are chiefly Mountain States, 
which have the highest ratio of aged 
men to aged women in the Nation. 
States with comparatively few women 
recipients generally had _. below- 
average beneficiary rates for old-age 
and survivors insurance and above- 
average recipient rates for old-age 
assistance. Hawaii, the only jurisdic- 
tion where the recipient rate for men 
exceeded that for women, had a non- 
white caseload that was overwhelm- 
ingly male. 


Race 


Despite higher dependency rates 
for nonwhite persons, the recipients 
of old-age assistance are a predomi- 
nantly white group because the aged 
population is largely white. In 1953, 
for the country as a whole, 93 percent 
of the aged population and 83 percent 
of the old-age assistance caseload 


were white. The incidence of need in 
each 5-year age interval was about 
three times as great for nonwhite 
aged persons as for white persons. 
Almost half of all nonwhite aged 
persons were recipients of old-age as- 
sistance. The dependency rate for 
the nonwhite group was highest for 
those aged 80-84; 8 out of 10 received 
old-age assistance. The nonwhite 
population of this age represented, 
however, only about one-half of 1 
percent of all aged persons. The per- 
centage distribution of the aged pop- 
ulation and of recipients of old-age 
assistance in 1953 by age and race 
is given below. 
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1 Data from the Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Population Estimates, Series 
P-25, No. 146, table 3, p. 15. 


Economic and social data show that 
the nonwhite group is disadvantaged. 
Their mortality rates are higher for 
all age groups under 75 than the rates 
for the white population—a differ- 
ence refiecting not only a lower 
standard of living but also the fact 
that medical care is less accessible. 
Thus, fewer nonwhite persons sur- 
vive to old age, and those who do 
are more likely to be widowed. In 
1953, about 72 percent of all aged 
nonwhite women were widows, com- 
pared with 53 percent of the aged 
white women. The median income in 
1949 of all aged nonwhite persons 
with income was $473, or only 54 per- 
cent of the average of $883 for aged 
white persons. 

Nonwhite recipients in most States 
and in the country as a whole were 
predominantly Negro. Nationally, 
Negroes accounted for 96 percent of 
the nonwhite recipients, American 
Indians for 3 percent, and other races 
for 1 percent. In Hawaii persons of 


“other race” made up more than 90 
percent of the caseload, and Ameri- 
can Indians outnumbered Negroes in 
11 States—most of them Mountain 
States. In five of these States, Ameri- 
can Indians represented 5-13 percent 
of all recipients. Negroes, on the 
other hand, formed a sizable group 
of recipients in some of the other 
States; they were in the majority in 
the District of Columbia, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina and were more 
than 30 percent of the caseloads of 
about two-thirds of the other States 
in the South. 

Additional characteristics of non- 
white recipients will be considered in 
the discussions of other specific char- 
acteristics. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that since about three- 
fourths of the nonwhite recipients 
lived in the South the characteristics 
of the group are by and large those 
of the Negro residents of rural areas. 

Tabulations of white and nonwhite 
recipients by place of residence were 
not prepared from the study, but data 
from the 1950 Census of the Popula- 
tion indicate that aged nonwhite per- 
sons lived predominantly in rural 
areas in the South and highly urban 
places in other regions. In the South, 
for example, 55 percent of all aged 
nonwhite persons but 52 percent of 
the aged white persons lived in rural 
areas. In the Northeastern and North 
Central States, in contrast, 83 per- 
cent and 74 percent, respectively, of 
all elderly nonwhite persons lived in 
urbanized areas (places with a popu- 
lation of 50,000 or more), compared 
with 62 percent and 38 percent, re- 
spectively, of aged white persons.‘ 
Data for Illinois, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, moreover, indicate that 
nonwhite persons are found mostly in 
large cities like Chicago, New York 
City, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. 
The urban characteristics of non- 
white recipients who live outside the 
South are outweighed by those of re- 
cipients in rural areas of the South. 


Residence 


Recipient rates vary significantly 
with place of residence. Recipients 


4Bureau of the Census, Special Report 
PE No. 5A, 1950, U. S. Census of the Popula- 
tion, Characteristics by Size of Place, table 6, 
pp. 56-59. 
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living in nonmetropolitan counties 
outnumbered recipients in metropoli- 
tan counties 3 to 2, despite the fact 
that only 46 percent of the aged 
population lived in nonmetropolitan 
counties.° 

Most recipients in nonmetropolitan 
counties resided in rural-nonfarm 
areas, but most of those in metro- 
politan counties lived in large cities. 
Of every 100 recipients, 59 resided in 
nonmetropolitan counties—26 in 
rural-nonfarm areas, (that is, small 
towns and villages with fewer than 
2,500 persons or in the open coun- 
try), 12 on farms, 11 in cities of 
2,500-9,999 population, and 10 in 
cities with populations of 10,000 
49,999. Of the 41 out of every 100 
recipients who lived in metropolitan 
counties, 25 resided in cities of 100,- 
000 or more population, 9 dwelt in 
cities of 10,000-99,999 persons, 2 lived 
in cities with a population of 2,500 
9,999, and 5 were in rural places of 
fewer than 2,500 persons or on farms. 
All told, 56 percent of the recipients 
resided in cities of various sizes in 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
counties, 13 percent dwelt on farms, 
and 31 percent lived in sparsely set- 
tled areas, although they were not 
living on farms. 

As in the Nation as a whole, a ma- 
jority of the recipients in 35 of the 49 
reporting States lived in nonmetro- 
politan counties. The proportion of 
recipients who resided in nonmetro- 
politan counties in a given State was 
determined to some extent, of course, 
by the size and prevalence of such 
areas in that State. The District of 
Columbia, for example, is 100-percent 
metropolitan, and the other five jur- 
isdictions where more than three- 
fourths of the recipients lived in met- 
ropolitan counties—California, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
and Rhode Island—were highly met- 
ropolitan. At the other extreme were 
five States—Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 


5 Counties (towns in New England) were 
classified according to the 1950 Census as 
metropolitan if they contained a city of 
50,000 or more persons or if they were con- 
tiguous to such a county and were socially 
and economically integrated with the cen- 
tral city. Localities within each type of 
county were classified as farm, rural- 
nonfarm, or urban (2,500 or more persons). 
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North Dakota, and Wyomihg—with 
no metropolitan counties. 

The receipt of old-age assistance 
was more prevalent among aged per- 
sons in nonmetropolitan counties 
than in metropolitan counties, and 
dependency rates within nonmetro- 
politan counties were highest in 
rural-nonfarm areas. Nationally, old- 
age assistance was received by 15 per- 
cent of the aged in metropolitan 
counties. In the nonmetropolitan 


counties about 25 percent of all aged 
persons were recipients. 

Among States, the greatest differ- 
ence between the incidence of need 
in the two types of counties was 
found in Kentucky, where the recipi- 
ent rate in nonmetropolitan counties 
was nearly two and one-half times 
that in metropolitan counties. The 
nonmetropolitan rate was higher in 
9 out of every 10 States with both 
types of counties. 


Old-age assistance recipients, by sex and presence or absence of spouse, 
early 1953 
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Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Personal and other selected characteristics of recipients, by place of residence, early 1953 


| 
Characteristic | 





Metropolitan county 


City with population of— | 











Total Nl 
1 
Total Other | Total 
100,000 | 10,000- | 2,500- | 
or more | 99, 999 | 9, 999 
} 
ee : .eP Chae es Cee eee 
Total number of recipients : l2, 570, 600 1,062,600 | 631,700 | 231,100 | 60,400 | 139,400 /1, 508,100 
Total percent ______- 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 
Living arrangement: 
ee ee 67.1 58.9 | 58.0 | 57.4 57.8 | 65.8 72.9 
ee 26.5 27.1 28. 5 25.7 | 27.0 | 23.6 26. 0 
With spouse. ---- 29.3 20. 6 | 17.9 20.8 | 23.0 | 31.8 35.3 
eae . ee 11.3 11.2 | 11.7 10.9 7.8 10.4 11.5 
In home of son or daughter. -_- 15.8 16.8 15.6 18.1 18.5 | 19.1 15.1 
In other relative’s home_____-_---- 4.8 5.5 5.5 5.7 §.7 | 5.3 4.3 | 
i i or eniciioree 4.7 6.6 6.3 6.8 9.8 6.4 3.3 
ee 7.7 | 12.2 14.6 | 12.0 8.2 | 3.4 4.3 
With no spouse or spouse not present 69.1 | 77.6 | 80.6 77.2 75.8 65.6 | 63.2 
Unable to care for self___......._---- 7.9 18.7 | 18.0 18.9 22.2 20. 0 17.4 
Property ownership: | 
Sie ge ‘i 28. 0 16.8 | 12.4 19. 5 | 23. 5 29.3 36. 0 
ROD ii ts cms ce 7:7 25.3 | 25.0 30. 4 | 23.5 18.8 12.3 
Income: 
With no income other than assist- | 
Ro cctihdhe ta hinind aninemninaid 38.7 43.9 | 45.7 42.9 42.8 | 37.7 35.1 
With old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits_.............---- 17.4 25.0 | 26.9 26.2 | 22.8 | 15.3 12.0 
| } 
Median number of years receiving old- | | | 
~~. ee 4.7 4.5 4.6 4. 4 | 4.4 4.6 4.8 
Within nonmetropolitan counties, moreover, in urban areas and on 


the incidence of need was not uni- 
form; recipient rates were usually 
lowest for farm dwellers and highest 
for residents in rural-nonfarm areas. 
Thus, aged persons living in small 
towns and villages or in the open 
country were most likely to be re- 
cipients, especially in the Southern 
States, where frequently more than 
half the rural-nonfarm aged were on 
the assistance rolls. Except in some 
of the Southern States, the recipient 
rate for farm residents was lower 
than that for those who lived in cities 
of 2,500-49,999 population in non- 
metropolitan counties. 

Several economic and social factors 
account for the lower recipient rates 
of metropolitan counties and of farms 
in nonmetropolitan counties. A survey 
in 1951 showed that almost half the 
aged beneficiaries of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance lived in cities of 
100,000 or more population and a 
fourth in cities of 10,000-99,999.° Em- 
ployment opportunities are greater, 


6 Edna C. Wentworth, “Economic Situa- 


tion of Aged Insurance Beneficiaries: An 
Evaluation,” Social Security Bulletin, April 
1954, page 16. 
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farms. Of the aged in the labor force 
in 1950, according to estimates of the 
Bureau of the Census, almost one- 
fifth of the men and about three- 
fifths of the women were in service 
industries—that is, they operated or 
worked in hotels or roominghouses, 
served as janitors and guards, or per- 
formed other services found typically 
in urban places—and three-tenths of 
the men worked in agriculture. Al- 
though few aged persons in rural 
areas had an opportunity in the past 
to gain protection under the old- 
age and survivors insurance system,’ 
those on farms have greater oppor- 
tunity to work. On farms, for ex- 
ample, there is no forced retirement 
upon attaining age 65, and many 
farmers continue to operate their 
farms as long as they are able to do 
so. Those who are too old to work 
their own farms, moreover, fre- 
quently have a son or daughter run 


7 The 1950 amendments extended old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage to regu- 
larly employed farm workers. The 1954 
amendments covered farm owners and op- 
erators, and 1956 legislation permitted ad- 
ditional farm owners and operators to be 
covered. 





Nonmetropolitan county 























City with popula- 
tion of — Rural-nonfarm 
Rural- | Town or 
farm village, 
10,000- | 2,500- | popula. oy 
49, 999 9, 999 tion of nonfarm 
less than 
2,500 
| . 

250,000 | 279,400 | 314,800 | 392, 500 271, 300 
100.0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
67.3 71.4 | 66. 7 79.8 77.0 
29.8 30.2 | 12.8 32.4 24.2 
25.5 29.9 | 42.1 36. 6 40.6 
11.9 11.3 | 11.7 10.9 12.1 
14.9 | 14.4 23.9 10.4 12.6 

4.0 4.1 | 6.4 3.3 40 
5.9 4.6 | 5 2.9 3.2 
8.0 5.5 | 2.5 3.6 3.3 
73.1 69.1 | 55.5 62.3 58. 0 
19.0 | 18.7 | 18.1 15.8 15.9 
26.3 33.2 | 35.7 45.2 34. 6 
17.5 | 13.6 8.2 13.5 | 9.4 
| | 
40. 0 41.3 | 18.3 42.6 | 32.7 
22.4| 15.6 | 4.2 11.2 | 8.7 
| 
4.8 6.2 4.8 6.4 4.7 
| 








it for them or hire someone for that 
purpose, and they thus continue to 
have their needs taken care of, Chil- 
dren who have their own farms seem 
to be more willing to take in their 
aged parents, probably because room 
is more readily available than in city 
homes and because the aged on farms 
have a greater chance to provide use- 
ful services in return. Census data 
reveal a tendency among widows to 
move away from farms.* Since aged 
widows are at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic scale, dependency rates are 
probably reduced for farms and 
raised for the small towns and vil- 
lages in the vicinity to which the 
widows are most likely to move. 
These economic and social factors 
are also reflected to some extent in 
the differences between the charac- 
teristics of recipients in metropolitan 
and nonmetropolitan counties. Thus, 
although in 1953 only 1 out of every 
6 recipients had old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits, the receipt 
of income from this source was twice 
as prevalent in metropolitan counties 


8 Bureau of the Census, Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Population Characteristics, Series 
P-20, No. 50 (December 1953). 
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as in nonmetropolitan counties, where 
only one-eighth of the recipients were 
beneficiaries (table 2). Farmdwellers 
had the smallest proportion with old- 
age and survivors insuranee benefits 
(4 percent) but had the largest per- 
cent with some income in addition to 
the assistance payment (82 percent), 
chiefly because of home produce or 
shelter that was earned or contrib- 
uted. Receipt of noncash income was 
almost twice as common in nonmet- 
ropolitan counties as in metropolitan 
counties. Some income—cash or 
noncash—other than the assistance 
payment was received by 65 percent 
of the recipients in nonmetropolitan 
counties, compared with 56 percent 
of those in metropolitan counties. A 
small cash reserve in the form of 
savings, insurance, and the like was 
held by one-fourth of the metropoli- 
tan recipients, or double the propor- 
tion in nonmetropolitan counties. On 
the other hand, homeownership was 
half as common in metropolitan 
counties and occurred least frequently 
in cities of 100,000 or more, where 
multiple family dwellings are typical. 

Place of residence affects many of 
the other personal characteristics of 
recipients, especially living arrange- 
ments. Nonmetropolitan residents 
were more likely to live in their own 
homes, particularly with a _ spouse, 
and were less likely to live in insti- 
tutions or have rooms in commercial 
establishments. There were fewer 
nonmarried recipients in nonmetro- 
politan counties, since 37 percent of 
them had a spouse present, compared 
with 22 percent of the metropolitan 
recipients. The proportion of recipi- 
ents living with a spouse in their 
own homes in nonmetropolitan coun- 
ties was three-fourths again as high 
as that in metropolitan areas. On 
the other hand, nonmetropolitan re- 
cipients had rooms in a nonrelative’s 
home, a hotel, a roominghouse, or a 
boardinghouse about one-third as 
often as metropolitan recipients and 
they were in institutions half as fre- 
quently. 

Recipients who were villagers or 
farmdwellers in  nonmetropolitan 
counties were strikingly different with 
respect to certain personal charac- 
teristics from all other recipients; the 
two groups also differed from each 
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other. Among all recipients, for ex- 
ample, those living in small towns 
and villages of rural-nonfarm areas 
had been receiving old-age assistance 
the longest (half had been on the 
rolls 5 years or longer), were the most 
likely to be homeowners (45 percent), 
and to live alone in their own quar- 
ters (32 percent), and they were the 
least likely to live in their child’s 
home (10 percent). In contrast, re- 
cipients on farms were the least 
likely to live alone in their own homes 
(13 percent). They lived more fre- 
quently than others in their child’s 
home; almost one-fourth had this 
arrangement. Farmdwellers, more- 
over, had the highest proportion of 
recipients with a spouse present (45 
percent). 

The low proportion of recipients 
who rented rooms from farmers (3 
percent) or lived in institutions (0.5 
percent) reflects the scarcity of such 
facilities in rural areas. In addition, 
the living arrangements of recipients 
on farms reflect the generally greater 
willingness and ability of farm resi- 
dents to take in their aged relatives 
and the impracticality for aged wid- 
ows of remaining alone on their 
farms. Since a comparatively large 
proportion of the recipients on farms 
live in the home of a relative, there 
may be a greater need for services 
designed to strengthen family life by 
helping the recipient and other mem- 
bers of the family to make any nec- 
essary adjustments in their living 
patterns. 

Within metropolitan counties, there 
likewise was variation in the charac- 
teristics of recipients in places of dif- 
ferent sizes. Generally, the greater 
the degree of urbanization in metro- 
politan counties the larger was the 
percentage of recipients who lived 
alone in their own quarters or who 
lived in a room either in the home of 
a nonrelative or in a commercial 
lodging. Moreover, with increasing 
urbanization there were relatively 
more recipients who did not have a 
spouse present and comparatively 
fewer recipients who were homeown- 
ers or who lived in the home of a 
son or daughter. Of every 10 recipi- 
ents in cities with a population of 
100,000 or more, 8 were not living 
with a spouse. 


Living Arrangements 


A suitable living arrangement for 
an aged person depends upon his 
personal, social, and health needs and 
is therefore different for each indi- 
vidual and, in addition, may change 
for a given individual as he gets older. 
Older persons are the least mobile of 
any age group but may change their 
living arrangements when faced with 
such crises as the death of a spouse 
or serious illness. The dearth of low- 
cost housing, as well as the fact that 
some States do not have adequate 
funds to meet their need standard in 
full and others have comparatively 
low standards for shelter costs, means 
that assistance recipients frequently 
have to live in marginal or residual 
housing. Nevertheless, the assistance 
payment does enable the recipient to 
have some choice as to where he will 
live; before the advent of the pro- 
gram needy aged persons were rele- 
gated to the poorhouse all too fre- 
quently. The living arrangements of 
recipients are affected not only by 
their marital status, state of health, 
and meager income, but also by such 
related factors as age, sex, and place 
of residence. 


Living in Own Home 


Recipients of old-age assistance, 
like most elderly men and women, 
prefer to live in their own homes if 
their health permits this arrange- 
ment.? Slightly more than two- 
thirds of the recipients lived in their 
own homes (table 3), compared with 
about three-fourths of all aged per- 
sons in April 1953. Nearly all recipi- 
ents living with a spouse maintained 
their own households, and more than 
half the recipients not living with a 
spouse were likewise heads of house- 
holds. As might be expected, the pro- 
portion of recipients who lived in 
their own quarters was lowest (40 
percent) for those who were unable to 
care for themselves because of a 
physical or mental condition. These 


9A recipient (and spouse) was considered 
to be living in his own home if (1) he or 
his spouse owned the home, or (2) he had 
rented or free quarters with cooking facili- 
ties that were primarily for his use and the 
recipient (or spouse) had primary responsi- 
bility for management of the home. 








recipients lived in a child’s home or 
in an institution much more fre- 
quently than other recipients. 

Living with spouse.—Although al- 
most all recivients (94 percent) who 
lived with a spouse maintained their 
own households, fewer than 3 out of 
every 10 recipients had this kind of liv- 
ing arrangement. Since aged married 
men who are heads of households are 
far better off economically than those 
with other living arrangements as 


far as the percentage with income 
and the average amount of income 


are concerned, relatively few of them 
need old-age assistance. The recipient 
rate for aged persons living with a 
spouse in their own homes is less than 
half that for all other aged persons. 
In April 1953, 48 percent of all aged 
persons were living with a spouse in 
their own households, compared with 
29 percent of the recipients. The dif- 
ference is due partly, of course, to 
the fact that the assistance caseload 
has more older persons and has a 
greater proportion of women. Even 
if the aged population had the same 
sex and age distribution by broad age 
intervals as recipients, however, the 
expected proportion with this living 
arrangement would be 43 percent— 


still significantly higher than the per- 
centage for recipients. 

Variation among groups of recipi- 
ents in the percentage living with a 
spouse in their own homes reflects 
differences in the proportion with a 
spouse present, since those living 
with a spouse almost always main- 
tained their own households. The 
proportion of women recipients with 
a spouse present was less than half 
that for men—a ratio that reflects 
the higher proportion of aged women 
who are widowed. About one-fifth of 
the women in the study but more 
than two-fifths of the men lived with 
a spouse in their own homes. About 
the same proportion (29 percent) of 
white as of nonwhite recipients were 
living with a spouse in their own 
homes. The proportion declined from 
37 percent for the age group 65-69 to 
18 percent for those aged 80 and over 
(table 1) and was highest (42 per- 
cent) for recipients on farms and 
lowest (18 percent) in cities of 
100,000 or more population (table 2). 

The proportion of recipients who 
lived with a spouse in their own 
home also varied greatly among the 
individual States, ranging from a 
high of 44 percent in Oklahoma to a 


Table 3.—Old-age assistance: Living arrangements of recipients, by selected 


characteristics, early 1953 
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| Unable 
| | Sex Race | No | ° - 
| , | or se 
| | spouse | phn 
Living arrangement Bi or | Spouse be sian 
| ients —— present ical or 
| . | | r no nts 
| | Men Women| White —_ present — 
| tion 
= eres aes Pee a —- j- on 
Total number of recipients \2, 570, 600/1, 036, 400)1, 534, 300/2, 122, 700; 447, 900)1, 773,400; 797,200) 460, 400 
Total perpent....252..<- 100. 0| 100.0 100. 0} 100. 0} 100. 0} 100. 0| 100. 0) 100. 0 
fee Raasie Eee : Ci ERE ION, Me Re eS eat a Cs. 
In own home..--------- 67.1| 70.7 64. 7| 66. 3| 71.1 54.8 94.5) 39.7 
Eh EAE pe ee 26. 5 20.9 30. 2) 26.7 25.1 ) y 
With one or more related per-| 
sons: | 
| rs 22.5 31.8 16.1 23.3 LC? _ 72. 5) 13.9 
Spouse and children-----_-_-| 4.7 8.1 2. 4) 4.4) Bs sicko 15.1 4.4 
Spouse and other persons_-| 2.1) 1. 2) 1.6 | 6.9) Ef 
Spouse not present: | 
« es Se 5. 7] ye 7 7 5. 4) 7.3 | oo us 
Other relatives_.-......- 3.7] 2.1 4.8} 3.2 6.2 3.2 
With nonrelated persons only| 1. 9} 1.7 2.1} 1. 6) 3.4 pee 24 
In home of son or daughter. -__| 15. 8] 9.6 20. 0 15.6 16.4 21. 0! 4.3 25.8 
In other relative’s home. _____- 4. 8| 4.0 5. 4 4.7| 5.1 6. 8| 4 6.8 
In nonrelative’s home-._------ 4. 0) 4.7 3. 4 3. 4.9 5. 6} 3 3.9 
In hotel, roominghouse or | } 
boardinghouse, and other_-- 3. 7} 6.3 1.9 4.1 1.6 5.2 2 2.6 
In institution: 
Pamigh? 31. set css: .7| 1.0 4 8 o| 1.0) () 2.9 
Se } 4.0 3.7 4.2) 4.7 6} 5. 7] 3 18.2 
Nursing or convalescent | } | 
See aS 3.1) 3.0 3.2 7 . 5) 4.4| 3 15.9 
OGNer es 306 aor le tes 9 7 9 1.0 1 1.2] J 
| | 





1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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low of 9 percent in the District of 
Columbia. Couples living in their 
own quarters were found least often 
among recipients in the Northeast or 
in the adjacent sections of the South 
Atlantic States. These States are 
generally characterized by high old- 
age and survivors insurance benefi- 
ciary rates, per capita incomes above 
the average for the Nation, low re- 
cipient rates, an above-average rep- 
resentation of women among recipi- 
ents, and a high proportion of recipi- 
ents living in large cities. On the 
other hand, aged married men were 
found most often among recipients 
in the South Central States, which 
are generally below average in bene- 
ficiary rates for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and in per capita 
income and above average in recipient 
rates for old-age assistance, in the 
proportion of recipients living on 
farms or in rural areas, and in the 
percentage of men among recipients. 

Living with other persons.—Al- 
though a spouse was usually the only 
related person in the household, re- 
cipients not infrequently shared their 
homes with other relatives or with 
nonrelated persons. For the Nation 
as a whole, 22 percent of the recipi- 
ents lived in their own homes with a 
spouse only and 7 percent had other 
persons (usually children) in their 
households as well as a spouse. In 
addition, 11 percent were heads of 
households but did not live with a 
spouse; they shared their homes with 
children, other relatives, and/or non- 
related persons. Altogether, 18 per- 
cent of all recipients lived in their 
own homes with someone other than 
a spouse. Recipients not living with a 
spouse shared their own quarters with 
others less frequently than couples 
(16 percent compared with 22 per- 
cent), and they constituted a larger 
proportion of the total caseload be- 
cause they outnumbered recipients 
with a spouse by more than 2 to 1. 
Widows were more likely than widow- 
ers to have their children or other 
persons in their households. Men 
under age 75 who lived on farms and 
had wives under age 65 were the most 
likely to share their dwelling with 
others. Nonwhite recipients shared 
their households with persons other 
than a spouse more than half again 
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as frequently as white recipients, and 
they lived with someone other than 
their children more than twice as 
often. 

Living alone.—One of the criteria 
for a good living arrangement—pri- 
vacy—was met for more than one- 
fourth of the recipients, who lived 
alone in their own household. The 
proportion of recipients living in 
quarters for which they were pri- 
marily responsible was highest (38 
percent) for the “single” recipients 
(those who had no spouse or whose 
spouse was absent) and lowest (7 
percent) for those who needed con- 
siderable help in caring for them- 
selves. Since 79 percent of the women 
but 54 percent of the men did not 
live with a spouse, it is not surprising 
that relatively many more women 
than men lived in their own home 
(30 percent in comparison with 21 
percent). 

There were no significant differ- 
ences between white and nonwhite 
recipients in the proportion living 
alone in their own home. The vari- 
ation for the different age groups was 
also slight; the proportion for recipi- 
ents aged 70-74 was somewhat above 
the average for all recipients, and for 
those aged 65-69 and aged 80 and 
over it was slightly below average 
(table 1). For recipients aged 80 and 
over who had no spouse present and 
who were household heads living 
alone, the proportion was consider- 
ably less than the average for all re- 
cipients with no spouse present. 

Variation by place of residence was 
slight within metropolitan counties 
but sizable in nonmetropolitan coun- 
ties. The proportion living alone in 
their own home ranged from 13 per- 
cent of those on farms to 32 percent 
of the recipients in small towns and 
villages (table 2). Recipients lived 
alone in their own homes least fre- 
quently in Southern States, where a 
high proportion of recipients were 
farmdwellers who usually lived in 
multiperson families. This arrange- 
ment was most common in the Moun- 
tain States, where recipients fre- 
quently resided in cities, towns, and 
villages of nonmetropolitan counties, 
and in the Pacific States, where a 
high percentage of recipients lived 
in large cities of metropolitan coun- 
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ties. The percentage of recipients 
who were household heads living 
alone was highest (45 percent) in 


Wyoming and lowest (13 percent) in 
North Carolina. 

Primary individuals, defined by the 
Bureau of the Census as those who 
are household heads living alone or 
with nonrelated persons only, were 
relatively much more numerous 
among assistance recipients than they 
were among the aged population 
generally. Almost as many recipients 
had this arrangement (28 percent) as 
lived with a spouse in their own 
households. In contrast, only 17 per- 
cent of the aged population were pri- 
mary individuals in April 1953. This 
percentage would rise 1 point if the 
aged population had the same pre- 
ponderance of women as the assist- 
ance caseload and the same propor- 
tion over age 75. The old-age assist- 
ance recipient rate for primary aged 
individuals is almost double that for 
all other aged persons. 


Not Living in Own Home 


Living in a relative’s home.—Re- 
cipients who did not manage their 
own households generally lived in 
the home of a relative, usually a son 
or daughter. For several decades the 
general attitude toward the three- 
generation family has been changing. 
Nowadays both the aged person and 
his adult children usually prefer in- 
dependent living arrangements. Nev- 
ertheless, for some persons who are 
emotionally dependent upon others 
or those who may need help to a lim- 
ited extent because of physical in- 
firmity, living with a relative may 
have its advantages. The aged per- 
son and his child may be prepared in 
advance for necessary adjustments in 
their way of living, and the public 
assistance agency may see that coun- 
seling is made available as family 
problems arise. This arrangement is 
sometimes made impossible for as- 
sistance recipients, however, by State 
residence requirements. These re- 
quirements interfere when a child in 
another State is willing to take a 
parent into the home but is unable 
to provide for his needs in full. 

Aged persons who live in the home 
of a relative are the least well off in 
terms of availability of income and 


the average amount of income for 
those who had any income, but they 
frequently get some help—such as 
shelter, food, or clothing—from the 
relative. Twenty-one percent of the 
recipients and 17 percent of all aged 
persons had this living arrangement. 
If the aged population had the same 
sex and age distribution as recipients, 
however, the proportion living in a 
relative’s home (21 percent) would 
be about the same. Undoubtedly many 
of the aged widows with no money in- 
come who live in the home of a rela- 
tive are supported in full by the rela- 
tive; others may have assets in excess 
of the amount that renders an appli- 
cant for aid ineligible under the State 
plan. 

The relative who shared his home 
witha recipient was a son or daughter 
in 3 out of every 4 instances of this 
kind. About 1 out of every 6 recipi- 
ents in the entire caseload lived in a 
child’s home. As might be expected, 
this arrangement occurred with 
above-average frequency among re- 
cipients who were aged 80 or older, 
who required considerable care from 
others because of a physical or men- 
tal condition, and who were not mar- 
ried or not living with a spouse. Re- 
cipients with no spouse present who 
live in a child’s home have cash in- 
come other than assistance about half 
as frequently as all recipients, but 
they have income in kind, mostly 
shelter, about twice as often. Women 
lived in a child’s home twice as fre- 
quently as men. Accordingly, recipi- 
ents who live in a child’s home are 
likely to be widows with little or no 
cash income. Farmdwellers had this 
living arrangement half again as fre- 
quently as all recipients (table 2), 
probably because of the scarcity of 
commercial lodginghouses and the 
greater willingness and ability of 
farmers to shelter aged relatives. 
Variation among groups of recipients 
in the proportion living in a child’s 
home ranged from 4 percent for those 
living with a spouse to 26 percent for 
those needing considerable care from 
others (table 3). 

Among the States the proportion 
living in a child’s home varied from 
7 percent of recipients in New York 
to 33 percent in North Carolina. This 
living arrangement was found most 
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often in the Southern States, which 
had a high proportion of recipients 
living on farms and a low percentage 
living alone in their own homes. 
States with the smallest proportion of 
recipients living in a child’s home 
were geographically scattered. The 
Middle Atlantic and Pacific States 
had a comparatively high proportion 
of recipients living in cities of more 
than 100,000 population, in nonrela- 
tives’ homes, and in lodginghouses or 
institutions, and the North Central 
and Mountain States had a large per- 
centage of recipients living in small 
towns and villages of nonmetropolitan 
counties and hence living alone in 
their own homes. 

Relatively few recipients lived in 
the home of a relative other than a 
child (5 percent) or in a nonrelative’s 
home (4 percent). Recipients with a 
spouse present rarely had either of 
these arrangements. Those who re- 
quired substantial care because of a 
physical or mental condition and 
those on farms lived in the home of a 
relative other than a child more fre- 
quently than other recipients. A 
higher-than-average proportion of 
the recipients in cities of 10,000 or 
more population in metropolitan 
counties lived in a nonrelative’s home 

Living in quasi-households.—The 
remaining 8 percent of the recipients 
lived in quasi-households—that is, 
in institutions or in commercial lodg- 
ings, such as hotels, roominghouses, 
and boardinghouses where there are 
four or more guests. More than half 
of all aged persons who lived in quasi- 
households were on the assistance 
rolls. The proportion of recipients 
residing in all types of quasi-house- 
holds was more than twice as great 
as for the aged population in April 
1953 (4 percent), and it was about 
three times as large for those in 
hotels and roominghouses or board- 
inghouses. On the basis of 1954 and 
1955 data from the Bureau of the 
Census, it is estimated that 3 percent 
of all aged persons lived in institu- 
tions in April 1953 and 1 percent 
lived in commercial lodginghouses, 
compared with 5 percent and 4 per- 
cent, respectively, of the recipients. 

What kinds of recipients resided in 


institutions, hotels, and rooming- 
houses or boardinghouses? They 
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were almost all nonmarried or not 
living with a spouse. White recipients 
had this arrangement four times as 
often as the nonwhite group. About 
three-fourths of the nonwhite recipi- 
ents lived in Southern States that 
usually had comparatively few recipi- 
ents in quasi-households because of 
the scarcity of commercial lodgings 
in rural areas and because assistance 
payments in some States were so low 
as to preclude the purchase of care 
in nursing homes. More men than 
women had rooms in hotels and other 
commercial establishments, but about 
the same proportion of men and 
women lived in institutions. Among 
those who required substantial care 
from others, 18 percent were in pri- 
vate institutions—chiefly nursing or 
convalescent homes—and 3 percent 
were in public medical institutions 
other than institutions for tubercu- 
losis or mental diseases. 


Recent Trends 


The desire to find the living ar- 
rangement that is best suited to the 
physical and emotional needs of the 
aged individual has resulted in some 
interesting approaches to this prob- 
lem. Emphasis on the provision of 
services that enable aged persons to 
achieve the maximum in self-care 
has brought many changes in their 
living arrangements. Some communi- 
ties, for example, have ‘started a 
foster-home program that places aged 
persons in private homes. This ar- 
rangement gives the aged person a 
feeling of ‘belonging’? and a sense 
of being appreciated as an individual 
personality, yet assures him the pri- 
vacy of his own room when he needs 
it. In some communities, certain older 
persons are also helped to lead active 
and happy lives through an arrange- 
ment whereby they receive counseling 
service on personal or other problems 
from the staff of an institution and 
may receive care in the institution 
when it becomes necessary. Some in- 
stitutions emphasize _ rehabilitation 
through a program of self-help and 
self-care in order that the aged per- 
son may return to his home or, bar- 
ring that possibility, function to the 
utmost of his limited ability. The 
scarcity and costliness of institutional 
care have led a few communities to 


start a program for treating some ill 
persons in their own homes by pro- 
viding the services of visiting nurses, 
visiting homemaker service, thera- 
pists, nutritionists, and social work- 
ers. 


Physical and Mental Condition 


Illness is a definite hazard for the 
older person and creates many prob- 
lems, especially the need for financial 
aid and other services. Medical ex- 
penses that depleted savings or ex- 
ceeded meager income have caused 
many aged individuals to apply for 
assistance. Illness or disablement re- 
sulting in the loss of employment or 
decreased earnings was the major 
reason for need in more than one- 
fourth of the cases accepted for old- 
age assistance by 40 reporting States 
from July 1, 1952, through June 30, 
1953. Ill health was undoubtedly a 
factor also for many among an addi- 
tional 21 percent of the cases placed 
on the rolls during the same period 
primarily because of depletion of sav- 
ings or other assets. 

Because of the advanced age of the 
recipients and their low income, it is 
not surprising that many suffer from 
chronic illness or infirmity. Almost 
18 out of every 100 recipients required 
considerable care from others because 
of infirmity. Four percent of all re- 
cipients were bedridden, and an addi- 
tional 14 percent had physical or 
mental handicaps of a serious nature. 
Those not bedridden but requiring 
considerable care from others pri- 
marily because of a physical or men- 
tal condition constituted 12 percent 
and 2 percent, respectively, of all re- 
cipients in the study. The low pro- 
portion requiring custodial care be- 
cause of mental illness reflects the 
exclusion from Federal financial aid 
of persons in institutions for the men- 
tally ill. Among States, the range in 
the proportion of recipients with each 
type of infirmity was as follows: bed- 
ridden, from 2 percent in Pennsyl- 
vania to 6 percent in Oregon; not 
bedridden but with a serious mental 
condition, from 0.5 percent in Con- 
necticut to 6 percent in Nebraska; 
and ambulatory but incapacitated by 
a physical condition, from 8 percent 
in Hawaii to 18 percent in New 
Hampshire. 
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Table 4.—Old-age assistance: Personal characteristics of recipients, by physical 











and mental condition, early 1953 























| Unable to care completely for self 
| Not bedridden but 
Able to | requiring considerable 
Characteristic care for | | care from others due 
self Total | Bedridden | primarily to— 
| Physical | Mental 
| condition condition 
Total number of recipients... ._....---- 2, 110, 200 | 460, 400 92, 100 | 314, 000 54, 300 
en 
I a a cisasacentihinbeectae 100. 0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 
Age: | 

PE os cxcdudesanndubawen acids chen smaeaen 23.3 11.4 | 11.6 | 11.1 13.2 

PPT ihdimiistndbthbbotbbhhactuseaatbbel 32.2 20.0 19.2 | 20.1 20.9 

Py ak Sai sade caplet eh iris as eh apiece ia 25.0 23.9 22.2 | 24.6 22.4 

OG Wie OW... oc iccdiccscr selincd aaiadss Aka 19.5 44.7 47.0 | 44.2 43.5 

Receiving old-age assistance 10 years or longer 17.8 31.4 33.3 | 31.6 27.7 
Sex: | 
NS ace c ie aes cade mee eden 40.9 37.7 35.8 | 38.3 37.7 
EE TE BEL en anes E PLOKa 59.1 62.3 64.2 61.7 2.3 
Race: 
TS a een chee cua yam 82.3 83.8 87.1 | 83.3 80. 7 
PUN ck acs e wiles bck ocanteusacuseleray ya 16.2 12.9 16.7 19.3 
Residence: 
Metropolitan county- - --- eee ee ney 40.9 43.1 44.0 | 42.8 | 43.1 
Nonmetropolitan county. -.--......--------- 59. 1 56. 9 56. 0 | 57.2 | 56.9 
Living arrangement: 

BP Gch tadcciccusvéccansecuccunae 73.1 39.7 30.6 | 43.3 34.8 
i i la 30.7 ie 3.5 8.1 8.2 
Lie RS SR 42.4 32.5 27.1 | 35.2 26. 6 

In home of son or daughter__..--.---.----- 13.6 | 25.8 23.9 27.3 20. 4 

In institution._.......--- ey Peet ae 33 21.2 36.9 15.8 25.7 
Private nursing Or convalescent home. - _- 3 15.9 28. 5 11.6 19.5 
i Gtciclatid Siig ubcawdssunendseetets By 5.3 8.4 | 4.2 | 6.1 


The personal characteristics of re- 
cipients who were incapacitated by 
chronic illness or infirmity differed 
from those of other recipients, and 
those of the bedridden varied most 
from those of the group that did not 
need considerable care from others. 
Recipients with a serious physical or 
mental condition were considerably 
older than other recipients; 45 per- 
cent were aged 80 and over, compared 
with 19 percent of those able to care 
for themselves, and the proportion 
who were aged 65-69 was only half 
as large (11 percent compared with 
23 percent). More than 30 percent of 
the infirm recipients, in keeping with 
their older age distribution, had been 
receiving old-age assistance continu- 
ously for 10 years or longer (three- 
fourths again as high as the propor- 
tion of those able to care for them- 
selves), and relatively more of them 
were white. A slightly higher per- 
centage of the infirm than of those 
well enough to care for themselves 
resided in metropolitan counties and 
were women. 

The living arrangements of recipi- 
ents suffering from chronic illness or 
infirmity reflect not only their greater 
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age but also their dependence upon 
others in such activities as eating and 
dressing. They lived alone in their 
own households one-fourth as often 
as those who could take care of 
themselves, in the home of a son or 
daughter twice as frequently, and in 
an institution about 20 times as often. 
Only 9 percent of the recipients in 
private nursing or convalescent homes 
were able to take care of themselves, 
compared with 95 percent of those 
who lived by themselves in their own 
quarters and 96 percent of the dwel- 
lers in hotels or roominghouses. The 
bedridden were usually at the high 
or low end of the scale. Only 4 per- 
cent lived alone in their own homes, 
in comparison with about 8 percent 
of those who could get about but re- 
quired much care from others and 
with more than 30 percent of those 
who could care for themselves. Con- 
versely, 37 percent of the bedridden 
recipients resided in institutions, but 
only 1 percent of those well enough 
to care for themselves and 17 percent 
of the infirm but ambulatory recipi- 
ents had this type of arrangement. 
The proportion of recipients who lived 
in the home of a child was highest 


(27 percent) for those suffering from 
physical infirmity but not bedridden 
and lowest (14 percent) for those who 
were well enough mentally and physi- 
cally to be able to take care of them- 
selves. 

Recipients with a serious physical 
or mental handicap present many 
challenges to the community and to 
public assistance. Perhaps the great- 
est challenge is that of rehabilitation 
to the maximum level of self-care 
that is possible for the individual per- 
son. 


Conclusions 


The characteristics of the recipi- 
ents indicate that there will continue 
to be a need for the services furnished 
by the program. Efforts to increase 
employment of old-age assistance re- 
cipients would have to take into ac- 
count the physical limitations re- 
sulting from the advanced age of 
recipients, the fact that many are 
widows who may never have worked, 
and the prevailing prejudice against 
hiring older workers. Many recipi- 
ents can benefit, however, from serv- 
ices designed to help them achieve as 
great a degree of physical independ- 
ence and as good a social adjustment 
as their limitations will permit. The 
medical needs of aged persons will 
become greater as longevity is ex- 
tended and thus will continue to be 
important in bringing about the need 
for assistance. The higher propor- 
tion of recipients with old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits among 
those aged 65-69 indicates that a 
larger percentage of recipients of old- 
age assistance will be beneficiaries of 
the insurance program as time goes 
on. The recent attainment of nearly 
universai coverage under old-age and 
survivors insurance and the rise in 
the benefit levels mean that many 
persons will not need old-age assist- 
ance when they reach age 65. If the 
old-age and survivors insurance ben- 
efit continues to be regarded as a 
floor—that is, as basic protection to 
be supplemented by other income and 
resources—most aged persons may be 
able to purchase the necessities of 
life, but those lacking supplementary 
income and resources and receiving 
benefits at or near the minimum level 
will probably need assistance. 
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Employment Problems of Older Workers 


The employment problems of workers aged 45 and over were 
the focus of a recent survey made by the Bureau of Employment 


Security of the Department of Labor. 


Some of the findings of 


the survey, which is part of the Department’s broad program of 
research into all economic aspects of the problems of older 
workers, are presented in the following pages as part of the Bul- 
letin’s efforts to report on resources of older persons. 


is the need to provide employ- 

ment to those able and willing 
to work. Achievement of this goal 
can be impeded when society itself 
creates difficulties that have no real 
justification. One group against whom 
needless restrictions have been di- 
rected is the “older worker,’ through 
the imposition of employment bar- 
riers on account of age. 

Considerable uncertainty surrounds 
the reasons for these restrictive at- 
titudes. It is apparent that many of 
the biases are intangible and unsup- 
ported by evidence. The conflict 
arises in part from the tendency 
toward generalization. People think 
of older workers as men and women 
who have reached some arbitrary, 
chronological age such as 45, 60, or 
65. In reality, the age at which a 
worker becomes too old to work varies 
widely with his occupation and in- 
dustry. Age restrictions in actual 
practice are determined by individual 
employers and are usually applied in 
advance of any review of the indi- 
vidual jobseeker’s qualifications. 
Ideally, each worker should be con- 
sidered for employment on the basis 
of his abilities in relation to the re- 
quirements of the job. 

The prevalence of artificial age 
barriers to employment is a problem 
that may become even more serious 
because of the greater longevity and 
the increasingly aged composition of 
the Nation’s population. Life ex- 
pectancy at birth is improving; be- 
tween 1900 and 1954 it rose from 46 
to 67 years for men and from 48 to 
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73 years for women. The segment of 
the population aged 45 and over is 
increasing more rapidly than the total 
population. While the population of 
the United States doubled between 
1900 and 1955, the number in the age 
group 45-64 tripled and in the group 
aged 65 and over it quadrupled. 

Growth of the older and the young- 
er age groups will continue to out- 
strip that of the intermediate groups. 
Between 1955 and 1975, those aged 
45 and over will increase 34 per- 
cent, those under age 25 will increase 
58 percent, but the remainder of the 
population (those aged 25-44) will 
increase only 13 percent. 

The problem of employment for 
older women is potentially more seri- 
ous than that for men because of 
their more pronounced rate of popu- 
lation growth and their increased 
participation in the labor force. The 
greatest relative growth in labor- 
force participation in the period 
1920-55 occurred among women aged 
35-64. By 1975, women in the popu- 
lation may outnumber men _. by 
slightly more than 3 million. This 
net excess, however, is confined to the 
female age groups aged 45 and over 
and largely to those aged 65 and 
over. 


Description of Survey 


Any remedial program designed to 
assist older workers must first estab- 
lish the extent to which they are dis- 
criminated against in the labor 
market. Second, it must determine 
whether the discrimination against 
older workers is justified on the basis 
of any special labor-force charac- 
teristics. 

Accordingly, in 1955-56 the Bureau 


by Norman Mepvin* 


of Employment Security and affiliated 
State employment security offices 
undertook a comprehensive survey ' 
of the labor-market problems of the 
older worker in seven metropolitan 
areas: Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Philadelphia, 
Seattle, and Worcester (Mass.). Five 
universities participated in various 
phases of the study. The survey areas 
were selected partly because they rep- 
resent varied characteristics in the 
national economy, as well as different 
parts of the country. Their combined 
population in 1950 totaled almost 14.0 
million, and in January 1956 their 
wage and salary workers in nonfarm 
employment numbered approximately 
5.9 million. 

Among employed workers, only 
those in firms of eight or more em- 
ployees and covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance programs, including 
the program for railroad workers, 
made up the group considered in the 
Bureau study. More than a third of 
the 3.9 million employed workers in 
the sample (during 1956) were aged at 
least 45, and 3 percent were aged 65 
and over. The highest concentrations 
of employed workers aged 45 and over 
were found in Philadelphia (42 per- 
cent) and in Worcester (39 percent). 
Older workers represented 31 percent 
of the surveyed employment in Miami 
and 32 percent in Los Angeles. 

To obtain information on the un- 
employed workers, a sample was ob- 
tained of a weekly average of 160,000 


1The survey was made by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in its program for studying 
older worker problems. The Department 
has published seven reports on these prob- 
lems—Older Worker Adjustment to Labor 
Market Practices: An Analysis of Experience 
in Seven Major Labor Markets; Job Perform- 
ance and Age: A Study in Measurement; 
Older Workers under Collective Bargaining: 
Part I, Hiring, Retention, Job Termination, 
and Part II, Health, Insurance, and Pension 
Plans; Pension Costs in Relation to the Hiring 
of Older Workers; Counseling and Placement 
Services for Older Workers; and How to Con- 
duct an Earning-Opportunities Forum in Your 
Community. 
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jobseekers in January-February 1956 
at public employment offices in the 
seven survey areas. Persons aged 45 
and over represented 40 percent of 
the total; the 65-and-over age seg- 
ment constituted 10 percent. The pro- 
portion aged 45 and over ranged from 
33 percent in Los Angeles and 35 per- 
cent in Detroit to 52 percent in 
Worcester and Miami and a high of 
65 percent in Seattle. 

The fact-finding study sought to 
measure the range and character of 
the older worker’s employment prob- 
lem by collecting and analyzing in- 
formation regarding (1) the charac- 
teristics of the unemployed older 
workers, (2) employment patterns 
and hiring practices as they relate to 
older workers, and (3) the nature and 
scope of services rendered older 
workers through the local offices of 
the Federal-State employment se- 
curity system. The third aspect of 


Table 1.—Percentage of job openings 
with specified maximum age limits, 
by occupational group, industry 
division, and size one seer 1956 








Specified maximum age 


Classification 
Under Under | Under 
35 45 55 


' | 





Occupational group ! 


i a ee ae 35 | 57 | 67 
Unskilled. 26 49 61 
Professional and mana- } | 
ee 28 | 45 | 54 
ars 20 | 37 | 52 
ee 9 | 35 | 48 
Semiskilled__...........--] 16 | 33 43 
a, ee } 4 15 28 








| Industry division ! 


Finance, insurance, and 

WOR) MEINE oo ck cnc 36 | 60 | 69 
Transportation, commun- 

ication, and public utili-| 


| 


| ee eee ee 36 53 63 
Wholesale and retail trade| 24 47 | 60 
Durable manufacturiiug-__| 25 | 46 | 57 
Nondurable manufactur- | 

SE STS eee ee 23 | 42 4 
CS 19 | 34 45 
COMSIIUIOUION. «5... 50-- 19 | 32 44 
eee 10 | 29 | 43 

ee EEE 


Size of firm 





| | 
re 14 | 35 | 47 


8-19 workers....-...---.-- 19}; 35} 47 
20-49 workers._-.--..----- 21 38 51 
50-99 workers......--.---- , Siro 52 
100-499 workers__---.------ 27 | 53 | 64 
500-999 workers__....-.--- } 38 | 61 | 70 
1,000 or more workers__---| 30 | 49 | 59 





1 Ranked by percentage specifying age limits under 
age 45 
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the study, which was intended to lead 
to the development of an enhanced 
program of local office activities that 
would meet the special needs of older 
workers, is not considered here. 

In the course of the study, data 
were collected through personal in- 
terviews of older and younger job- 
seekers at local employment offices. 
Data regarding older and younger 
employed workers were collected from 
questionnaires sent to a sample group 
of employers. Employer practices and 
policies were examined to reveal atti- 
tudes toward older workers as re- 
flected in hiring and layoff operations 
over a 12-month period. Attention 
was directed to the implications for 
older worker hiring patterns of dif- 
ferences in pension-plan coverage 
and size of firm. 

The analyses and conclusions are 
based only on data secured in the 
seven metropolitan areas. studied, 
which may not be typical of the na- 
tional pattern. Nor are the data nec- 
essarily fully representative of the 
situation in each of the seven areas. 
Among other limitations, the em- 
ployer samples were drawn only from 
establishments that were covered by 
the State or railroad unemployment 
insurance programs and the unem- 
ployment sample was limited to those 
seeking work through public employ- 
ment offices. Averages for the seven 
areas combined should be used with 
caution. 


Impact of Age Restrictions 


Employers may discriminate against 
older workers in the hiring process 
because they evaluate their services 
on a lower scale than those of younger 
workers. Typical reasons ascribed for 
this lower evaluation are limitations 
in physical capacity, performance, or 
work habits and can be fancied or 
real. Employers may also impose bar- 
riers because they find it adminis- 
tratively undesirable to give older 
workers hiring preference. Typical 
administrative factors militating 
against the hiring of older workers 
are adherence to promotion-from- 
within policies and the existence of 
pension plans. 

Whatever the _ justification, the 
older worker is disadvantaged in his 
search for a job. The difficulty starts 


with the age restriction on the job 
specification. Implementation of em- 
ployer policy is reflected in hiring 
records, which demonstrate the bias 
against older workers. The effect on 
older jobseekers is immediately ap- 
parent; once unemployed, they have 
greater difficulty in finding a job and 
have longer spells of joblessness. 


Job Opening Specifications 

An examination of 21,400 job open- 
ings listed with local public employ- 
ment offices during April 1956 in the 
seven-area study revealed that an 
upper age limit of 55 or less was 
specified for more than half of them. 
The high was 72.0 percent in Miami, 
and the low was 23.5 percent in 
Worcester, where a State law pro- 
hibits discrimination in employment 
on account of age but permits “pre- 
ferred” ages to be specified. In about 
two-fifths of the job openings, the 
upper age limitation was under 45. 
Overall, job openings for men and 
women showed almost identical per- 
centages having upper age limits of 


Table 2. — Percentage distribution of 
hires, separations, employment, 
and jobseekers, by age and sex, seven 
areas, selected periods' 






































! 
| se Em- | 
par- | Job- 
Age and sex Hires r —_ ploy. \ eoditive 
cea LN ae 
Tos | 100 100} 100 | 100 
| 
Under 45_____-_-- 78 | 76 | 66 60 
Under 25_....-- 25 | 23 13 12 
, ie 30 | 30 | 27 25 
(| eens 23 | 23 } 26 23 
45 and Over_--_--. 22 24 | 34 40 
45-54... ia 14 14| 19 16 
55-64. -.-| 6 7h i 14 
65 and over. ___| 2 3 | 3 10 
Men...........| 100 100| 100 100 
Under 45._...-.--} 7 7 64 57 
Under 25 —_— 21 19 10 13 
, | eee | 31 31 28 24 
35-44_. 24 24 26 20 
45 and over_.._- 24 27 36 43 
15 15 20 15 
SOO... ALic ans 7 8 13 15 
65 and over 2 4 3 | 13 
Women........ | 100} 100; 100] 100 
Under 45... 83| 82 7 66 
Under 25__._.-- 35 | 33 21 | 10 
26-06..........- 26 28 24 | 26 
Co ————— 22 | 21 25 | 30 
45 and over.-_---| 17 18 | 30 34 
en ee 11 12 | 19 | 17 
55-64 | 5 | 4 4 12 
65 and over- 1} 2 
| 





! Data for hires and separations relate to the 12 
months preceding the employment count, which fs 
as of June 30, 1955, except for Los Angeles (Mar. 31, 
1955) and for Seattle (Dec. 31, 1955). Data on job- 
seekers are for January-February 1956. 
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under 35, 45, and 55. These age pref- 
erences of employers cut across all 
occupational groups and _ industry 
divisions (table 1), although consid- 
erable variation in proportions ex- 
isted among the seven areas. 


Hirings 

While workers aged 45 and over 
made up 40 percent of the jobseek- 
ers in the seven areas, they obtained 
only 22 percent of the jobs filled by 
employers during the year under 
study. Similar disparities were found 
among men and women. Male work- 
ers aged 45 and over, representing 
more than two-fifths of all male job- 
seekers, obtained less than one-fourth 
of the jobs for men. Women aged 
45 and over, who made up one-third 
of the female unemployed workers, 
obtained about one-sixth of all jobs 
for which women were hired (table 2). 

The decline in the number of job 
opportunities with the jobseekers’ 
advancing age follows a consistent 
pattern, which becomes even clearer 
when more detailed age intervals are 
used in examining the distribution of 
hires and unemployment. Though 
workers under age 25 were selected 
for 25 percent of the job openings, 
they made up only 12 percent of all 
jobseekers. In contrast, persons aged 
65 and over got only 2 percent of the 
jobs but represented 10 percent of 
those looking for work. The turning 
point is reached at ages 45-54; that 
age group showed 14 percent of the 
hires and 16 percent of the unemploy- 
ment. For men aged 45-54 the two 
proportions were about equal, but 
among those in the next older group 
(aged 55-64) the unemployed out- 
numbered those getting jobs 2 to 1. 
For women the turning point is in the 
age group 35-44; women in this age 
bracket made up 30 percent of all 
women looking for work but received 
only 22 percent of the jobs. 

Certain qualifications of these com- 
parisons are important. Hires are, of 
course, made not only from the pool 
of unemployed workers (defined to 
include only jobseekers out of work 
for at least 7 consecutive days) but 
also by recruitment of new entrants, 
reentrants, separated employees seek- 
ing work for less than a week, and 
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Table 3.—Workers aged 45 and over as 
percent of total hires, separations, 
employment, and jobseekers, by 
area, selected periods' 


| Percent of total 








Area | | . 
Hires | Sepa- | a. |_Job- 

| ations ment |* ekers 
so ——— 22 | 24 | 34 40) 
LS eee 15 | 18 | 34 | 35 
Los Angeles 24 | 26 32 33 
Miami ee 24 24 | 30 | 52 

Minneapolis-St. | 
|). eae 20 | 22 | 34 | 47 
Philadel phia__--- 18 20 42 40) 
Seattle__..... 30 | 31 36 65 
Worcester__..----} 21 21 39 52 


1 See footnote 1, table 2. 


workers employed in other establish- 
ments. If allowance were made for 
these factors, the relative position of 
older workers in the hiring process 
would undoubtedly appear less ad- 
verse. The markedly lower separa- 
tion rate for older than for younger 
workers is strong supporting evidence. 
The conclusion is inescapable, how- 
ever, that persons aged 45 and over 
who are unemployed have consider- 
bly less chance of being hired than 
younger jobseekers. 

Among the seven study areas the 
older workers got varying proportions 
of the jobs that were filled. The range 
was from 15 percent in Detroit to 30 
percent in Seattle (table 3). The nar- 
rowest difference between the older 
workers’ proportion of hires and of 
all jobseekers was in Los Angeles. In 
that city older jobseekers had rela- 
tively favorable prospects. The rea- 
son undoubtedly lies in such factors 
as the recency of much of this area’s 
rapid economic expansion and _ its 
generally good labor-market condi- 
tions. 

Similar factors may also be respon- 
sible for the situation in Miami. Al- 
though that area had the lowest par- 
ticipation rates of older workers in 
the employed work force of any of 
the seven areas, it ranked second to 
Los Angeles in the _ relative job 
chances for older workers. Despite 
the fact that nearly one-fourth of 
the persons hired in Miami were aged 
45 and over, conditions were less 
favorable for older workers there 
than in Los Angeles, primarily be- 
cause of the high proportion (52 per- 





cent) that such persons represented 
of all jobseekers in the Florida city. 
In Seattle, relatively more older 
workers were hired and they formed 
a larger part of the unemployed group 
than in any other area. Since the 
turnover data relate to a full 12- 
month period and the tallies of job- 
seekers to the seasonal peak of un- 
employment in the area, the data 
undoubtedly underrate the relative 
year-round job chances of older job- 
seekers in Seattle. 

Industry.—The worker aged 45 and 
over fares best in the construction 
and service industries, where older 
workers got 22 percent of all jobs 
filled during the year under study. 
The construction industry made 35 
percent of its hires from the older 
age group. 

Durable goods manufacturing and 
transportation, communication, and 
public utilities accounted for less than 
their proportionate share of the hir- 
ings of older workers, particularly of 
women. In the finance, insurance, 
and real estate division, 6 out of every 
10 job vacancies were filled by women, 
but the proportion of women aged 45 
or older to all hires of women was 
extremely low. In the manufacture 
of nondurable goods, a reverse pat- 
tern is indicated, as older women ac- 
counted for a relatively high share 
of the hiring of women; the older 
men did not do so well. A slightly 
less-than-average proportion of older 
workers got jobs in trade, although 
in the retail segment relatively more 
older women were hired than in all 
industries combined. 

Occupation.—The relative advan- 
tage of the higher skills and longer 
experience of the older worker be- 
comes apparent when the sample is 
distributed by occupational groups. 
In terms of proportions of all hiring 
actions that involved persons aged 45 
and over, the skilled, service, and pro- 
fessional and managerial groups 
show a favorable picture. In the 
skilled and service occupations, about 
3 out of every 10 persons hired were 
older workers, compared with the 
overall ratio of roughly 2 out of 10. 

In both clerical and sales occupa- 
tions, but especially the former, 
underutilization of older workers is 
the pattern. The data, however, for 
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these occupations, where the majority 
of hires are of women, demonstrate 
slightly greater-than-average accep- 
tance of older women in sales jobs 
and considerably less-than-average 
hiring in clerical jobs. Though 170 
percent of the clerical personnel are 
female, only 1 out of every 10 of the 
women hired was aged 45 or over. 
Hires of older women for sales occu- 
pations ran to nearly twice that pro- 
portion. 

In semiskilled occupations, the men 
hired outnumbered the women 3 to 1. 
Older women were hired for 24 per- 
cent of the jobs for women in these 
occupations (compared with 17 per- 
cent for all occupations), and older 
men accounted for less than their 
average proportions of all jobs for 
men. In unskilled occupations, as in 
the clerical field, older workers of 
both sexes were hired for less than 
their average share of the job vacan- 
cies. 

Size of firm.—Older workers ob- 
tained relatively twice as many hires 
in the smaller firms as in the larger 
ones. For firms with fewer than 100 
workers, workers aged 45 and over 
accounted for approximately 26 per- 
cent of the hires. In firms with 1,000 
or more employees, older workers 
filled only 13 percent of the job open- 
ings. The proportion of hires ob- 
tained by older workers in the inter- 
mediate-sized firms declined with 
each increase in the size-of-firm in- 
terval. 

Existence of pension plans.—The 
older worker is more likely to find a 
job that is not covered by a private 
pension plan than one in which he 
will have such coverage.” Workers 
aged 45 and over obtained 25 percent 
of the job openings in employment 
without pension plans but only 14 
percent of the jobs with such plans, 
as shown in the accompanying chart. 

All workers, and especially those 


2 Turnover data related to pension plan 
coverage were compiled for a sample of 
firms having 50 or more employees. These 
data were not available for Miami. Firms 
included in this part of the survey em- 
ployed 2.9 million workers (71 percent of 
the total), with related hires for the year 
of 1.3 million and separations of 1.2 million. 
The exclusion of firms with fewer than 50 
workers results in generally lower turnover 
rates than those shown by the overall data. 
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EMPLOYMENT, HIRES AND SEPARATIONS BY AGE FOR WORKERS 
COVERED AND NOT COVERED BY PENSION PLANS 
( Six Areas, 12 month period ending June 1955) 



















































































65 years of age a - . 4 2 3 : 3 
and over Re Rea ia: oe 
45-64 years of age “3 a erd ne 
se fey aigirde 
: @ $33 
under 45 years ad _ 9 ee 7 o3 
of age es 43 : 
a 7 
PLAN NO PLAN PLAN NO PLAN PLAN NO PLAN 
EMPLOYMENT HIRES SEPARATIONS 
aged 45 and over, are much less likely longer than the younger workers 


to quit employment covered by pri- 
vate pension plans than they are jobs 
without such coverage. The quit rate 
for workers under pension plans was 
only 5 per 100 for older workers and 
23 per 100 for workers under age 45, 
compared with rates of 14 and 32, 
respectively, in jobs without pension 
coverage. 


Duration of Unemployment 


When older workers become unem- 
ployed, they tend to remain out of 
work longer than younger workers. 
This condition is accentuated with 
advancing years. It is true at each 
educational level and regardless of 
the industry (‘other than durable 
goods manufacturing) to which the 
older jobseekers were last attached 
or the occupational skills that they 
possessed. The duration of unem- 
ployment was longer for the older 
women in the study than for the 
younger women or for the men of 
corresponding age. 

Industry.—Jobseekers aged 45 and 
over were unemployed for longer pe- 
riods than those under age 45 in all 
industry categories, with the excep- 
tion of those who had earlier worked 
in durable goods manufacturing. In 
that industry division, which provided 
approximately one-fourth of all jobs 
held by workers over age 45, they 
could exvect, on the basis of their 
experience, to be out of work no 


(table 4). The reason may be the 
highly unionized nature of the in- 
dustry, with its recognition of the 
seniority rights of older workers. 

Occupation.—Longer unemployment 
is experienced in all occupational 
groups by jobseekers aged 45 and 
over than by younger workers. In 
general, 1 in 2 of the workers aged 
45 and over was unemployed for 6 
or more months in the preceding 3- 
year period, but less than 2 in every 
5 of the workers under age 45. Con- 
versely, relatively fewer older workers 
than younger workers had shorter 
periods of unemployment. 

Older workers last employed in the 
professional and managerial occupa- 
tions reported the shortest unemploy- 
ment experience of all older worker 
groups, but they were considerably 
worse off than younger workers in 
the same occupational category (table 
5). Skilled older workers also experi- 
enced relatively more long spells of 
unemployment. Older jobseekers who 
last worked in the “white collar” 
occupations reported shorter periods 
of unemployment than those in any 
of the manual or service occupational 
groups. 

Schooling. — Although additional 
schooling tends to go with shorter 
unemployment, increased age offsets 
this influence. Having more formal 
schooling helps an older worker find 
a job when he is competing with 
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another older worker who has less 
education but does not stand him in 
as good stead when he competes with 
a younger worker. Older workers, re- 
gardless of educational attainment, 
are generally unemployed longer than 
younger workers. 

Some 52 percent of the jobseekers 
aged 45 and over with no more than 
elementary school education were un- 
employed for 6 months or more in 
the 3-year period, as against 44 per- 
cent of those older workers with addi- 
tional schooling. The comparable per- 
centage was only 35 percent for work- 
ers under age 45. 


Appraisal of Older Workers 


The preceding section revealed the 
not inconsiderable difficulties of the 
jobless older worker in finding a job. 
To what extent, if any, are these jus- 
tified? Are the older  worker’s 
personal and work characteristics in- 


ferior to those of his younger coun- 
terpart? In other words, does the 
older worker lack certain traits or 
employment capacities without which 
he is at a disadvantage in the com- 
yetition for jobs in the labor market? 
The remainder of this article com- 
pares the labor-force characteristics 
and work experience of older unem- 
ployed workers with those of younger 
unemployed workers to make such an 
avvraisal. 


Comparison With Younger 
Workers 


Industry attachment.—More than 
2 out of every 5 jobseekers in the 
areas had their most recent 
in manufacturing (table 6). A 
somewhat larger proportion of the 
jobseekers under age 45—almost half 


seven 
job 


—had their most recent job in a 
factory. 
Nearly one-fifth of the older job 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of jobseekers by age and duration of 
unemployment in the 3 preceding years and by industry division of last job, 


seven areas, January-February 1956 


] | 

| 

Construc- 
tion 


Duration of Total 
unemployment a 


Tot 


Under age 45... --- 100 100 
Less than 2 months-_._-| 27 28 
2-5 months. -_-_-__-_- 35 36 
6 or more months__----! 38 36 | 

Aged 45 and over__| 100 | 100 
Less than 2 months 20 17 
SSimenthes: «i: .....+-- 31 | 28 


6 Or more months 49 55 


1 Represents transportation, communication, 
government; and unreported industry. 


an 
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Manufacturing | 
Trade Service | Other! 
al Non- 
Durable | durable | 
= 
100 | 100 | 100 100 100 
| — — mall — — 
22 27 31 34 | 27 
32 36 37 34 | 10) 
46 37 | 32 32 33 
! 
100 100 | 100 100 | 100 
20 23 | 23 | 20 | 18 
35 30 31 32 19 
45 47 46 48 53 
publie utilities; finance, insurance, and real estate; 


Table 5.—Percentage distribution of jobseekers by age and duration of 
unemployment in the 3 preceding years and by occupation in last job, seven 


areas, January-February 1956 





Age and duration | 
of unemployment 





Total and 
| man 
| gerial 

-_— — a - 
Under age 45....---.-------- 100 | 
Less than 2 months. ------------ 27 | 
EE eee J 35 
6 or more months___..---------- 38 
Aged 45 and over-_---- 100 
Less than 2 months. -- ----- 20 
2-5 months_------ 31 


6 Or More months. .--- 


18 


i 


Profes- 


sional 


Occupation in last job 


Clerical 


and Service | Skilled | chilled ignite 
sales ie ; 
| 
| | 
-|——— 
100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 
38 33 29 33 | 24 | 23 
41 37 32 34 37 33 
21 30 39 33 39 | 14 
100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
s| | «| at =. & 
32 33 32 | 29 | 31 | 31 
42 4] 51 50 47 54 


applicants at the public employment 
offices had last worked in the con- 
struction industry, a somewhat higher 
proportion than for those under age 
45. The relative importance of con- 
struction jobs among the unemployed 
was, of course, affected by the fact 
that employment in this industry was 
at a seasonal low at the time of the 
survey. 

Patterns varied among the seven 
areas. The most striking difference 
was due to the effect of cold weather 
on the construction industry. In Los 
Angeles, for example, where the year- 
round climate is mild, only 1 in 14 
of the jobseekers came from the con- 
struction industry, but in the north- 
ern cities of Minneapolis-St. Paul 
and Worcester, the construction in- 
dustry accounted for 3 out of 10 of 
the unemployed applicants. 

The industrial composition of the 
areas accounted for other differences. 
Miami, which is primarily a resort 
city, had only one-fifth of its unem- 
ployed applicants displaced from 
manufacturing industries. In Detroit, 
on the other hand, three-fifths of 
the unemployed applicants had last 
worked in manufacturing. 

Skills Among manual occupations 
(skilled, semiskilled, or unskilled), 
the degree of skill rises with age. 
Though workers aged 45 and over ac- 
counted for 40 percent of the job- 
seekers in all occupations, they made 
up 29 percent of the unskilled appli- 
cants, 34 percent of the semiskilled, 
and 58 percent of the skilled (table 
7). It is perhaps more to the point 
that the proportion of all older work- 
ers in the skilled category (27 per- 
cent) was more than twice the pro- 
portion of younger workers so classi- 
fied. In Detroit, three times as many 
of the older as of the younger appli- 
cants were skilled workers. 

Schooling.—Older applicants had 
fewer years of schooling than younger 
jobseekers. Among the factors re- 
sponsible for this difference are the 
dramatic expansion in school attend- 
ance and the decline in immigration 
over the years. 

Five out of 6 of the jobseekers 
under age 45 had completed ele- 
mentary school. In contrast, barely 
2 out of 3 of those aged 45-64 had 
completed elementary school. For 
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those in the age group 65 and over, 
whose formal education was gener- 
ally completed in the first decade of 
this century, there was a notable de- 
cline in the amount of schooling; 
slightly more than half had com- 
pleted elementary school. 

In general, few applicants had had 
formal schooling beyond the high 
school level. Of the jobseekers in all 
age groups in Los Angeles, Miami, 
and Seattle, however, a considerably 
higher-than-average proportion had 
completed high school or had some 
college training. Relatively twice as 
many of the older jobseekers in Los 
Angeles as in Philadelphia had gone 
to high school. 

Disability——A larger proportion of 
unemployed workers aged 45 and over 
possessed physical handicaps than 
did younger jobseekers. One in every 
10 workers under age 45 reported one 
or more physical handicaps (table 8). 
Among jobseekers aged 45-54, the 
proportion was 1 in 7; for those aged 
55-64, it was 1 in 5; and for workers 
aged 65 or over, it was 1 in 4. 

Job. stability—Older workers are 
less inclined to change jobs than 
younger workers. The number of job- 
seekers holding only one job during 
their entire period of employment 
from 1953 to 1955 in all seven areas 
rose moderately with each 10-year 
age interval. For men, the pattern 
of job stability began to increase 
notably after age 45 and showed its 
sharpest increase at age 65. Specifi- 
cally, 36 percent of the workers under 
age 45 held one job in the 3-year 
period, compared with 45 percent of 
the workers aged 45-64 and 73 percent 
of those aged 65 and over. 

Job stability by age group varied 
considerably among the seven areas. 
In Worcester, Detroit, and Philadel- 
phia—the areas in which manufac- 
turing employment was significant— 
holders of one job became relatively 
more numerous with advancing age 
than in other areas. In Los Angeles, 
Miami, and Seattle—all areas of 
heavy postwar immigration—the in- 
creases with advancing age in the 
number of holders of one job were less 
marked. In the age group 45-64, single 
jobholders ranged from more than 1 
in 4 to only slightly more than 1 in 3 
of all jobseekers in these three areas, 
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Table 6.—Percentage distribution of jobseekers by age and by industry of 
last job, seven areas, January-February 1956 























Industry of last attachment 
Age | aM. see ee Meee 
a Construc- | Manufac- s Faas 
Total tion | turing Trade Service Other ! 
| = Lees 1 ae a te} 

Total 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 100 
Under 45 60 56 | 64 59 57 56 
45 and over ; 40 | 44 | 36 | 41 43 44 

15-64 30 35 | 26 32 34 31 
65 and over-- 3 10 | 9 10 | 9 9 13 
- | =e J 

Total 100 17 | 44 | 17 | 10 | 12 
Under 45 | 100 16 | 47 16 | 10 1 
45 and over_. 3 | 100 19 | 41 17 ll 12 

15-64 : 190 | 20 | 39 | 18 12 11 
65 and over 100 15 | 46 | 15 | 9 15 
' Represents transportation, communication, and public utilities; finance, insurance, and real estate; 


government; and unreported industry. 


Table 7.—Percentage distribution of jobseekers by age and most recent 
occupation, seven areas, January-February 1956 


Profes- 
sional 
Total and 
mana- 
gerial 


Total ; 100 6 8 





Under 45 100 | 6 9 
45 and over 100 5 - 


Total_- 100 100 100 


Under 45 60 65 62 
45 and over 40 35 38 


1 Represents unreported occupation. 


compared with nearly 1 in every 2 in 
the seven areas combined. 

Another indication of the tendency 
of older workers to “stay put” is the 
average number of years on a job. 
Here again, as might be expected 
from the pattern for holders of one 
job, the average duration of jobs held 
increased with age. Interviews with 
a subsample of unemployed older 
workers, covering a 15-year work pe- 
riod, showed that although one-third 
of the age group 45-54 held their 
jobs for an average per job of 4 or 
more years, three-fourths of the 
group aged 65 and over showed a 
similar average duration. Added evi- 
dence of the job stability of older 
workers is found at the other end of 
the scale, where only 8 percent of the 
workers aged 45-54 had an average 
iob duration of 12 years or more in 
the preceding 15-year period, com- 
pared with 46 percent of those aged 
65 and over. 


: i —s S i- 
Sales Service | Skilled | Sem! 





Most recent occupation 





| | 


Un- | 
| skilled | skilled | Other’ 














4 | 10 18 28 24 | 2 
{ 7 13 | 31 28 2 
; 13 26 24 17 | 2 
100 100 | 100 | 100 | : 100 | 100 
2 eke BES sted a 
51 | 47 42 66 | 71 | 64 
49 53 58 34 | 29 36 


A consistent pattern of relationship 
between age and job stability shows 
up in the seven individual areas. The 
tendency for job duration to increase 
with age applies equally to men and 
women. 

Earnings.—The weekly earnings of 
workers aged 45 and over were, on 
the whole, somewhat higher than 
the earnings of those under that age. 
Almost half of all jobseekers had last 
earned $60-$99 a week. The highest 
wages reported, however, had been 
‘eceived by more older than younger 
workers—a reflection, no doubt, of 
the higher proportion of skilled work- 
ers in the group aged 45 and over. 
About 22 percent of the older job- 
seekers earned $100 weekly or more, 
compared with only 14 percent of 
those under age 45. 

Older workers aged 45-64 showed 
a pattern of higher earnings than 
did the younger workers in all in- 
dustry divisions, but the difference 
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was negligible in the service indus- 
tries. In both trade and service, how- 
ever, the proportion of workers aged 
65 and over who earned at least $100 
a week was considerably below the 
average for all age groups. 

Among jobseekers of both sexes dis- 
placed from manufacturing, more 
than half had last earned $60-$90 a 
week and more than a fourth had 
earned $40-$59. The proportions of 
older and younger jobseekers in both 
of these earnings brackets were sub- 
stantially the same. 

Labor-force attachment. — After 
men have passed the period of mili- 
tary service and advanced schooling, 
they show a high degree of continu- 
ous attachment to the labor force. 
Their willingness and ability to work 
do not drop off as they pass middle 
age. The data do not permit sub- 
stantive conclusions on this score for 
workers beyond age 64. 

Among men under age 25, almost 
half were out of the labor force for 
at least 1 of the 3 years before the 
survey interview—undoubtedly be- 
cause of military service or continu- 
ation of schooling. For women the 
pattern of labor-force attachment is 
affected for the younger age groups 
by continuation of higher education, 


homemaking, and childbearing. The 
extent of labor-force participation 
increases noticeably after age 45 and 
continues high through age 65 (table 
9). 

In all seven areas studied, attach- 
ment to the labor market increases 
with advancing age. Nevertheless, in 
Los Angeles and to a lesser extent in 
Miami, there was a clear pattern of 
older workers with relatively longer 
periods out of the labor force than 
in the other areas. Some of the ex- 
planation may lie in the extent to 
which seasonal activities prevail in 
each of those areas—for example, re- 
sort activity in Miami—as well as the 
large number of elderly persons who 
are intermittently available for em- 
ployment if suitable opportunities be- 
come available. 


Conclusion 


Although many forces tend to put 
them at a disadvantage, older work- 
ers have numerous outstanding work 
qualities. They possess greater num- 
bers and varieties of skills. They want 
to work, showing a high degree of 
attachment to the labor force. Older 
workers are not job hoppers: they 
stay on the job for longer periods 
than younger workers—an important 


Table 8.—Physically handicapped jobseekers: Percentage distribution by age 
and type of physical handicap and as percent of all jobseekers, seven areas, 


January-February 1956 
Ne ws Cio 


J 





Age | Vision, 

Trt hearing, 
| Total and speech 

| defects 
NN oe Ne 7 | 100 27 
Under 45........- 100 27 
45 and over___-- 100 27 
EE SS EE eee 100 | 24 
55-64___- ao 100 mh 
65 and over- 100 32 
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| Orthopedic 


Percentage distribution by type of physical handicap 


| 
| espira- | 
| — | As percent 

: | of all job- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


except seekers 


asthma) 

| and cardio- 
vascular 
diseases 


disabilities Other 





10 


t 

tw 

_ 
| 


7 44 | 10 


22 

22 | 13 | 38 19 
25 10 | 41 | 15 
24 15 35 21 
18 11 39 24 


Table 9.—Percentage distribution of 
jobseekers by age and sex and num- 
ber of months out of the labor force 
in the 3 preceding years, January- 
February 1956 


| 


Months out of labor force 























Age and sex | | | 
all Manel tas , 12 or 
Total nome 1-5 | 6-11 more 
—— —|——|——|— 

Ji | ae -| 100 68 |} 13 6 13 
Under 25.........-] 100 | 40| 8| 9| 4 
25-34 100} 65 | 8 14 
Te eee ee 100} 72] 15] 5 8 
45-54 100! 76/ 12] 5 7 
55-64 100 76 13 | 6 5 
65 and over... 100} 79] Ul] 5 5 

Men........--..| 10] 73] MU] 5 11 
Under 25.. ; 100 40 77 7 46 
25-34...........--.| 100 71 323i § 12 
35-44 100} si} 12} 4 3 
45-54 100} 83} 10) 4 3 
2 ee 100; 79) 13|) 5 3 
65 and over 100; 79; Il} 5 5 

Women.........| 100) @! 161 9% 17 

ee }- 
Under 25..........| 100] 38| 12] 14 36 
, Ti aes 100 54| 16] 11 19 
Te aan 59| 19] 8 14 
hic ee 14 8 14 
ES Se 100 68| 13| 9 10 
65 and over 100 | 74 ll 8 7 





quality when an employer is equating 
age preference with the cost of turn- 
over. On the other hand, older work- 
ers aS a group have more physical 
handicaps and less formal education 
than younger workers. 

Averages, of course, are only partly 
revealing. It is important to consider 
older workers as individuals. Differ- 
ences in physical and mental capaci- 
ties exist not only between persons in 
different age groups but within the 
same age groups. The requirements 
of the labor market are so diverse 
within different occupations and in- 
dustries that a proper matching of 
men and jobs necessitates individual 
consideration of the factors involved. 
On the basis of work characteristics 
revealed in the survey, it appears that 
older workers, even as a group, com- 
pare favorably with younger workers 
and that the discrimination against 
them is largely unjustified. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Trust Fund Operations, 
1956* 


All financial operations of the old- 
age and survivors insurance system ' 
are carried on through the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. Amounts equivalent to 100 per- 
cent of current collections under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
and under chapter 21 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 are transferred 
by permanent appropriation to the 
trust fund on the basis of estimates 
made by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Differences between these esti- 
mates and the contributions actually 
payable on the basis of reported earn- 
ings are adjusted periodically. Con- 
tributions received under voluntary 
agreements with States for the cov- 
erage of State and local government 
employees are deposited directly in 
the trust fund. 

In 1956 the total contributions ap- 
propriated to and deposited in the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund—minus any reimbursements to 
the General Treasury for refund of 
excess employee tax collections— 
amounted to $6,172 million, 8.0 per- 
cent more than 1955 collections. The 
increase is largely the delayed result 
of the 1954 amendments to the Social 
Security Act that extended coverage, 
beginning January 1, 1955, to farm- 
ers and certain other self-employed 
groups. These newly covered persons 
paid contributions based on their 
earnings (for 1955) for the first.time 
in 1956. A rise in the general wage 
level and normal population growth 
also played a part in increasing the 
total amount of contributions. 

The invested assets of the trust 
fund earned $526 million in 1956, in- 
cluding $50,781 profit from the sales 
of securities on the open market. An 


“Prepared by Sophie R. Dales, Division 
of Program Research, Office of the Commis- 
sioner. 

1 Although the disability insurance trust 
fund was established by the 1956 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act, payments 
into that fund did not begin until January 
1957, and disbursements from it for disa- 
bility benefit payments will not begin 
until July 1957. 
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additional $5 million in interest was 
received during the year under the 
financial interchange provisions of 
the 1951 amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act. The total amount 
earned in interest and profit on in- 
vestments in 1956 was 15.1 percent 
higher than in the preceding year. 

Expenditures for old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefit payments 
amounted to $5,715 million and for 
administrative expenses to $132 mil- 
lion in 1956. Benefits were 15.0 per- 
cent higher than in 1955, and admin- 
istrative expenses were 10.9 percent 
higher. Payments to women aged 
62-64 (other than those entitled to 
benefits because they had an entitled 
child in their care) were first payable 
for November 1956; such payments 
were reflected in the monthly trust 
fund data only in the last month of 
1956. 

The total assets of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund at the 
end of 1956 were $22,519 million, a 
net addition to the fund of $856 mil- 
lion during the year, compared with 
$1,087 million in 1955. Of these as- 
sets, $21,831 million was held in the 
form of Government securities and 
$689 million in cash.’ 

The unemployment insurance trust 
fund is composed of the 51 accounts 
for the State unemployment insur- 
ance programs, the railroad unem- 
ployment account, and, beginning 
December 1954, the Federal unem- 
ployment account. During 1956 the 
State accounts were credited with 
deposits of $1,504 million and interest 
of $200 million. Withdrawals for 
benefit payments amounted to $1,399 
million, $48 million more than in 
1955. The net balance in the State 
accounts at the end of the year was 
$8,546 million. 

The balance in the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account contin- 


2In day-to-day operations the cash bal- 
ances of the trust fund are relatively small. 
At the end of each month, however, cash 
on hand is built up to meet the benefit 
payment checks that are to be issued at 
the beginning of the following month 
December 1956 payments, for example, were 
$508 million. 


ued its long-range reduction from 
the 1948 peak of nearly $1 billion. In 
1956, it dropped from $372 million at 
the beginning of the year to $332 
million by September and to $317 
million by the end of the year. As a 
result, the tax rate for 1957—tied by 
law to the size of the reserve the 
previous September—was raised an- 
other 1% of 1 percent of payroll from 
the 1956 rate of 1% percent. Since 
the 1956 rate was itself three times 
the rate paid from 1948 through 1955, 
it was not unexpected that contribu- 
tions reflected a similar upward trend. 
Deposits in 1956 (including the an- 
nual transfer from the railroad un- 
employment administration fund, $3 
million in 1956) amounted to $57 mil- 
lion, more than three and one-half 
times the $16 million deposited in 
1955. Interest earned in 1956, how- 
ever, decreased along with the total 
size of the account (the bulk of which 
is, of course, held in the form of 
Government securities, with a mini- 
mum in cash). In 1956 the railroad 
account earned $8 million in interest; 
in 1955, $10 million; and in 1954, 
$14 million. 

The Federal unemployment ac- 
count, activated in December 1954,° 
passed its legal maximum of $200 
million in June 1956. In the follow- 
ing month $33 million was distrib- 
uted to the States in proportion to 
the size of their accounts. The one 
loan from the account—$3 million to 
Alaska in mid-1955—was repaid on 
December 28, 1956.4 The account 
earned $4 million in interest during 
the year and stood at $206 million at 
the close of the year. 

The total assets of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund on December 31, 
1956, amounted to $9,069 million, 
compared with $8,764 million at the 
end of the preceding year. 


}Under Public Law 567 (83d Cong., 2d 
sess.), a $200-million reserve for emergency 
loans to the State unemployment insur- 
ance systems is to be accumulated from the 
excess of Federal unemployment tax col- 
lections over State and Federal employment 
security administrative expenses; any 
amount in excess of the $200 million is to 
be prorated among the States. 

4 Alaska took out another loan on Janu- 
ary 3, 1957, for $2.6 million (the legal 
maximum, based on the largest amount 
that it paid in benefits in any of the 4 
preceding quarters). 
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Table 1.—Investments of the social security trust funds, by type and earnings, 
end of December 1955 and 1956 


{In millions] 


Type of investment 


TOem.... 


Public issues: 
Treasury bonds: 
2% percent_____- 
2% percent. --_- 
2% percent.___-- 
234 percent--- 
3 percent------ 
3% percent. --- 
Treasury notes, 274 percent 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness 
25@ percent___-- . 
3% percent.-...----- 
Net unamortized premium and discount 
Special issues (certificates of indebtedness 
23% percent....--- ‘ 
2% percent.....-- a 
lg percent.__..-..-- ‘ 
5g percent__- 


9 
« 
9 


! Refers only to the investments acquired abov: 
or below par value in oOpen-market operations 
“Premium” is the excess of the price paid in the 
open market over par value; ‘‘discount’’ is the 
amount by which the price paid is less than par 
value. The Treasury Department amortizes this 
positive or negative difference over the remaining 
life of the obligations. At any given time, the “net 
unamortized”’ figure represents a subtraction of 


Under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund is administered by a Board 
of Trustees composed of the Secretary 
of the Treasury as Managing Trustee, 
the Secretary of Labor, and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. The Commissioner of Social 
Security is Secretary of the Board. 

The Managing Trustee invests the 
portion of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund that, in his 
judgment, is not required currently 
for benefit payments and adminis- 
trative expenses. The Social Security 
Act restricts permissible investments 
of the trust fund to interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States Gov- 
ernment and to obligations guaran- 
teed as to principal and interest by 
the United States. Obligations of 
these types may be acquired on origi- 
nal issue at par or by purchase of 
outstanding issues at market price, 
and they may be sold at market price. 
In addition, the Act authorizes issu- 
ance exclusively to the trust fund of 
public-debt obligations, which may be 
redeemed at par plus accrued inter- 
est. 

Although the unemployment trust 
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Old-age and survivors Unemployment trust 


insurance trust fund fund 
| | | 
1956 1955 1956 | 1955 
| 
| 
$21, 830.6 | $21,101.9 } $9, 061.1 | $8, 753. 5 
| 
ea | | 
4.2 | 4.2) 4.0 4.0 
1,191.8 1,188. 6 150.0 | 150. 0 
1,081.9 1, 081.9 760. 0 760.0 
68. 2 OS. 2 EN eee 
45.1 45.1 50.0 50.0 
131.0 30.0 |- 
34.1 20. 0 
0 


49. 


21.5 


to 
yf 


2, 040.0 ; 244.0 
it: Ay i. oeeerree 7, 544.7 

19, 223.8 |. 7, 827.6 

268. 6 
the amount remaining to be written off between 


that time and maturity on issues bought at a 
premium from the amount still to be ‘‘written on’”’ 
for issues bought at a discount. 

2 Includes $84,753 of interest purchased in 1955 
and $247,333 in 1956, 

Source: Daily Statement of the U.S. 
unpublished Treasury releases. 


Treasury and 


fund is composed of the separate 
State accounts, the railroad unem- 


ployment account, and the Federal 
unemployment account, investments 
are made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the fund as a unit. In- 
terest earned on the fund’s invest- 
ments is distributed quarterly among 
all accounts on the basis of the aver- 
age daily balance of each account. 
Permissible types of investments are 
the same as for the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund. 

The net addition to the invest- 
ments of the old-age anc survivors 
insurance trust fund in 1956 totaled 
$729 million, compared with $1,239 
million in 1955. At the end of the 
year the fund’s portfolio of Govern- 
ment securities amounted to $21,831 
million and included Treasury bonds, 
notes, and certificates of indebtedness 
(table 1). The net amount of securi- 
ties acquired by the unemployment 
trust fund during 1956 was $308 mil- 
lion, compared with $14 million in 
1955. The fund’s invested assets to- 
taled $9,061 million at the end of 
1956. Between them, the two social 
security trust funds acquired more 
than $1 billion in Government se- 
curities during 1956, and the sum 


of their total investments at the end 
of the year was slightly less than $31 
billion. The sum represented 11.3 per- 
cent of the total interest-bearing 
public debt, compared with 10.7 per- 
cent at the end of 1955 (table 2). 

The Social Security Act of 1935 re- 
quired that the investments of the 
old-age reserve account (now the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund) earn at least 3 percent. The 
1939 amendments removed all refer- 
ence to a minimum yield except on 
“special obligations issued to the 
trust fund,” which were required to 
bear the average rate of interest on 
the interest-bearing portion of the 
public debt, computed as of the end 
of the month next preceding the date 
of issue and rounded to the next low- 
est % of 1 percent if the average rate 
was not itself an exact multiple of 
1%, of 1 percent. The 1956 amend- 
ments changed the interest base to 
reflect the essentially long-term 
character of these investments. The 
rate is now “the average rate 
borne by all marketable interest- 
bearing obligations of the United 
States ... not due or callable until 
after the expiration of five years 
[italics added] from the date of origi- 
nal issue,’ computed as of the end 
of the month before and rounded to 
the nearest \% of 1 percent. This pro- 
vision, in effect, ties the interest rate 
of the trust fund’s special issues to 
the average rate on Treasury bonds. 

The special issues, under the 1956 
amendments, “shall have maturities 
fixed with due regard for the needs” 
of the trust fund. In recent years, all 
special obligations issued to the trust 
fund have been 1-year special certifi- 
cates of indebtedness. At one time the 
fund held, in addition to its market- 
able issues, only 5-year special Treas- 
ury notes, but the last series of these 
notes was issued in 1943 and ma- 
tured on June 30, 1948. The 1956 
amendments also changed the desig- 
nation from “special obligations is- 
sued” to the trust fund to “public- 
debt obligations for purchase” by the 
trust fund, to emphasize that they are 
as much a part of the public debt as 
any other United States security 
issue. 

At the start of 1956 the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
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held special certificates of indebted- 
ness that yield 2%4,-percent and 2%- 
percent interest. In January, Febru- 
ary, and March, 2%-percent issues 
were redeemed to meet the obliga- 
tions of the fund, and money coming 
into the fund was invested in 2%- 
percent issues. Starting in April, new 
acquisitions were made at 2% per- 
cent from incoming funds, with re- 
demption of the 2%4-percent issues 
continuing as needed. During the first 
half of the year the net balance of 
new investment was $941 million. In 
the June 30 “roll-over,” when all the 
special certificates matured, they 
were reinvested at 2% percent, and 
all certificates added in the remain- 
der of the year were at that rate. 
During the latter half of 1956, spe- 
cial obligations redeemed exceeded 
those acquired by $212 million, thus 
bringing the total net acquisition for 
the year down to $729 million. 

The new formula for the fund’s in- 
terest rate (based on the average 
bond rate of the month before, 
rounded to the nearest % of 1 per- 
cent) was applied for the first time 
to special obligations acquired in Oc- 
tober. From October through the 
rest of the year the rate continued 
as before at 2% percent, but only be- 
cause of the new rounding method. 


The average rate on Treasury bonds 
for the first 8 months was 2.485 per- 
cent and for the last 4 months 2.482 
percent. Had the old rounding meth- 
od (to the next lowest % of 1 per- 
cent) continued to be applied to the 
new interest base, the rate borne by 
special obligations acquired in Octo- 
ber, November, and December would 
have been only 2% percent. With the 
old interest base (the total interest- 
bearing public debt) and the old 
rounding method, special obligations 
issued to the fund in October would 
have borne interest at 2% percent 
and in November and December at 
254 percent. Thus, in a period of 
generally rising interest rates, made 
manifest first, of course, in shorter- 
term issuances, the interest formula 
provided by the 1956 amendments re- 
sults in a lower interest rate for the 
fund’s special obligations than the 
previous formula. Conversely, in a 
period of falling rates, the new for- 
mula would place the fund among 
the last to be affected, along with the 
longest-term Treasury securities. The 
difference over the years between the 
average rate on the total interest- 
bearing debt and on the long-term 
bonds is indicated in table 3, with 
the computed average interest rate 
on all investments (special obliga- 


Table 2.—Investments of social security trust funds and interest-bearing 
public debt at end of specified period, 1936-56 


| 
| 
Interest- 





[Amounts in millions] 


Social security trust fund investments 


At end of— bearing Old-age and 7 

i > aa sectheen Unemploy- 

| public debt — Percent of survivors | oe 

Total amount public debt rep taped me ~ —_ 

trust fund — 
— = nie . : —— a —s 
| ra treme ke $33, 699 $64 Sf ee ee $64 
|. Sree 36, 715 1,138 3.1 | $513 625 
0 SS eee eee 38, 899 1, 926 5.0 | 862 1, 064 
_., SSS 41,445 2, 944 | cok. 1, 435 | 1, 509 
Sea 44, 458 3, 962 8.9 2,016 1, 945 
| Se ees 57, 451 5, 468 | 9.5 2, 736 2, 732 
| EEE Ae ee ere eee 107, 308 7,342 6.8 3, 655 3, 687 
ene 164, 508 9, 874 6.0 | 4, 779 5, 095 
PETE watigunCudecsdonede 228, 891 12, 546 6.5 | 5, 967 6, 579 
ES ALERT 275, 694 14, 563 5.3 7, 054 | 7, 508 
(a eee 257, 649 15, 643 6.1 | 8, 079 | 7, 564 
ee ee 254, 205 17,371 | 6.8 | 9, 268 | 8, 102 
| lina age aie 250, 579 19. 052 | 7.6 10, 556 8, 496 
SEES EE RS (2 255, 019 19, 424 7.6 | 11, 728 | 7, 696 
Lae eae 254, 283 20, 970 8.2 13, 331 | 7, 639 
eer 257, 070 23, 444 | 9.1 15,017 | 8, 427 
| EERE TED 265, 293 25, 983 9.8 16, 960 9, 023 
DEG uhbowasnbatcaswenad 272, 881 27, 836 | 10.2 18, 291 | 9, 545 
De cochakenbcer wks adess 275, 731 28, 602 | 10.4 19, 863 &, 740 
ae 277, 799 29, 855 | 10.7 21,102 | 8, 754 
1956: | | | 

eee renee 269, 883 | 30, 744 11.4 22, 043 | 8, 701 
December. ............. 274, 219 | 30, 892 11.3 21, 831 | 9, 061 











Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and o 
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ther Treasury Department releases. 


Table 3.—Average interest rate on 
social security trust fund invest- 
ments, total interest-bearing public 
debt, and long-term marketable 
debt at the end of specified period, 

1936-56 





























Computed average interest rate 
(percent) 
Old-age 
Long- and Unem- 
At end of— Total term surviv- | ploy- 
interest-| market-} orsin- | ment 
bearing able surance | trust 
public | U.S. trust | fund 
debt obliga- fund invest- 
tions invest- | ments 
ments 
| eS 2. 57 i 6} ae 2. 50 
a 2. 568 3. 059 3. 00 2. 50 
. Sew 2. 586 2. 978 3. 00 2. 50 
RE sen a ecack 2. 598 2.915 3.00 2. 50 
ee ee 2. 566 2. 868 2. 84 2. 50 
ee ee 2. 409 2. 751 2. 66 2.49 
lt ee 2. 059 2. 675 2. 44 2.24 
ee | 1. 956 2. 421 2. 22 1.89 
+ Y Eee: |} 1.919] 2.326 2. 20 1.91 
a | 1.965 2.323 2.14 1.93 
1046..........| 2.067 2. 307 2. 04 1.94 
+: Sapna 2.144] 2.296| 2.09 2. 05 
i eee | 2. 216 2.310 2.20 2.16 
i. 2. 208 2.316 2. 20 2.16 
1950__ oe 2.209 | 2.359 2.19 2.16 
Se 2. 308 | 2. 322 2.20 2.18 
See 2.353 | 2.320 2. 30 2. 30 
a 2.414 2. 393 2.41 2. 41 
eee 2. 291 2. 480 2.29 2.30 
\\ ee 2.490 | 2.485 2.31 2.31 
1956: 
June_....-- 2.576 | 2.485 2. 52 | 2. 53 
December -| _ 2. 2. 52 2. 53 


671 | 2.482 





Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and 
other Treasury Department releases. 


tions and other) of the two trust 
funds. The long-term marketable 
securities had a higher average rate 
in the 16 years 1936-51. During the 
last 5 years, 1952-56, the average 
interest rate on the total debt took 
the lead, but by a smaller margin 
than for the reverse situation in 
many of the earlier years. 

The 1956 amendments did not af- 
fect the interest formula of the un- 
employment trust fund—a fund of 
essentially different character and 
purpose from the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund. The 
formula remained the same as the 
“old” formula for the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. The 
unemployment insurance trust fund 
therefore acquired special obligations 
in 1956 at the same rates as the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund through October. Acquisitions 
in November and December were at 
25 percent. The net total acquired 
in 1956 amounted to $308 million. Of 
the total investments of $30,892 mil- 
lion in the portfolios of both funds 
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at the end of the year, $27,320 million 
or 88.4 percent (the same proportion 
as in the 2 preceding years) was in- 
vested in special obligations—$27,051 
million at 2% percent and the $269 
million of the unemployment trust 
fund at 2% percent (table 1). 

The old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund also acquired a net 
total of $168 million in marketable 
Government obligations in 1956. Of 
these, $101 million was in Treasury 
notes, $63 million in Treasury certifi- 
cates of indebtedness (not to be 
confused with the special certificates 
of indebtedness issued by the Treas- 
ury to various trust and other funds), 
and $4 million in Treasury bonds. 
The fund invested in April $500,000 
in the 2%-percent bonds of 1958, 
which it had not held before. Other 
bond transactions were among the 
several 24%-percent issues, of which 
the fund previously had held varying 
amounts. 

The unemployment trust fund has 
acquired no public issues since No- 
vember 1953. Investments of this 
fund in other than special obligations 
must be at interest rates at least 
equal to the rates payable on special 
obligations. 

The Treasury also manages several 
other social insurance and related 
trust funds. The principal ones are 
the railroad retirement account and 
the civil service retirement fund. In 
1956 the total receipts of the railroad 
retirement account amounted to 
$727 million; contributions were $626 
million and interest was $101 mil- 
lion.” Railroad retirement benefits 
of $630 million were paid out in 1956; 
administrative expenses totaled $7 
million. At the end of the year the 
total assets of the account were 
$3,641 million; of this total, $3,585 
million was invested and $56 million 
was undisbursed cash balance. The 
interest rate for this fund’s invest- 
ments is set by law at 3 percent. 

In previous years the total invested 
assets of the railroad retirement ac- 
count have been in the form of 3- 
percent special Treasury notes ma- 


5 This amount excludes $5.2 million trans- 
ferred to the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund under the financial inter- 
change provisions of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. 
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turing at intervals of 1-5 years. In 
1956, for the first time, $6 million 
was invested in public marketable 
issues (Treasury bonds) bearing in- 
terest ranging from 2% percent to 
3 percent. The discount at which 
these securities were acquired was 
presumably sufficient to bring the 
return on all of them up to 3 percent 
for the duration of the period for 
which they may be held. 

Contributions to the civil service 
retirement fund totaled $1,120 mil- 
lion in 1956, and interest earned $212 
million. Benefits and refunds of $552 
million were paid during 1956. The 
administrative expenses of the civil 
service retirement program are 
chargeable not to the fund but to 
the General Treasury. At the end of 
the year the invested assets of the 
fund totaled $7,256 million. 

At the end of 1956, all types of 
special Government obligations out- 
standing amounted to $45,639 million, 
17 percent of the outstanding inter- 
est-bearing Federal debt. Together, 
the two social security funds held 60 
percent of all special obligations, the 
same proportion as in 1955. Most of 
the remainder was held by other trust 
funds, including the civil service re- 
tirement fund (16 percent), the sev- 
eral veterans’ insurance funds (15 
percent), and the railroad retirement 
account (8 percent). 





Survivor Benefit Protection 
for Federal Judges* 


Public Law No. 973, approved Au- 
gust 3, 1956, established a system of 
survivor benefits for Federal judges. 
In many respects it is like the system 
of survivor benefits provided for 
Members of Congress in the Civil 
Service Retirement Act before the 
1956 amendments to that act. 

There is no formal retirement sys- 
tem for the Federal judges them- 
selves, since a judge holds office for 
life unless he resigns or is removed. 
A judge with 10 years of service may 
resign at age 70 and continue to 
receive the salary he was receiving 


* Prepared by Paul W. Nowlin, Division of 
the Actuary, Office of the Commissioner. 


when he resigned. Rather than re- 
sign on salary, most judges retire 
from regular active duty and con- 
tinue to perform their duties to the 
extent that they are able to do so. 

Participation in the system of sur- 
vivor benefits is by voluntary elec- 
tion, but election must be made be- 
fore February 3, 1957, or within 6 
months after taking office. Judges 
contribute 3 percent of salary. After 
a judge resigns on salary or retires 
from regular active duty, he con- 
tinues to make contributions; on his 
death the same survivor benefits are 
paid as if he had remained fully ac- 
tive as a judge. The justices of the 
Supreme Court are excluded; annu- 
ities are already provided for their 
widows on a noncontributory basis. 

When a judge dies after at least 5 
years of service for which contribu- 
tions were made, his widow receives 
an annuity. It begins immediately if 
she has a dependent child or is over 
age 50 but otherwise it begins when 
she reaches age 50, and it terminates 
upon her death or remarriage. The 
amount is 114 percent of the average 
salary during the last 5 years of serv- 
ice, multiplied by years of credited 
service, with a maximum of 371% per- 
cent of the average salary. Nonjudi- 
cial Government service that is not 
credited toward another annuity may 
be counted, but the part of the an- 
nuity based on service in the execu- 
tive department or service of more 
than 15 years as an employee of Con- 
gress is only *%, of 1 percent of the 
average judicial salary times the 
years of such earlier service. 

Child survivor benefits are paid to 
children under age 18 or regardless of 
age if they are incapable of self- 
support because of mental or physical 
disability. When the widowed mother 
is present, each child receives $30 a 
month; the maximum _ combined 
amount for all children is $75. When 
there is no widowed mother present, 
each child receives $40 a month (with 
no maximum on total family bene- 
fits). 

Service before the judge became 
covered by the system is credited if he 
pays the contributions for the past 
service with interest. Alternatively, 
credit may be given for the past serv- 
ice by reducing the annuity by 10 
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percent of the accumulated unpaid 
contributions. For judges currently in 
service to have immediate survivor 
benefit protection, they must obtain 
credit, through purchase; for suffi- 
cient service in the past to make a 
total of 5 years of contributory past 
and present service. 

Salaries of Federal judges were in- 
creased 50 percent in March 1955; 
district judges receive $22,500 a year 
and judges of the Courts of Appeals 
$25,500. Thus the widow of a district 
judge who dies after February 1960 
would receive an annual annuity 
equal to $281.25, multiplied by years 
of service if only judicial service was 
credited and all credited service was 
paid for, subject to a maximum of 
$8,437.50. 

When a judge resigns but not on 
salary or when he dies leaving no sur- 
vivor eligible for an annuity, his con- 
tributions are refunded with interest. 
Upon termination of all survivor an- 
nuities, any excess of the judge’s con- 
tributions, accumulated to the date 
of death, over the total amount of 
the annuity paid is refunded. 

Annuities are paid to widows of 
judges who died before the law was 
passed, even if the judge had less 
than 5 years of service. In addition, 
a judge who died between August 3, 
1956, and February 2, 1957, without 
having elected coverage is deemed 
to have elected coverage, and the 
widow is eligible for an annuity de- 
spite the fact that no contributions 
were made. In these cases the an- 
nuity is computed in the normal 
manner and is reduced by 10 per- 
cent of the accumulated unpaid con- 
tributions. 

The system is to be administered 
by the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. A judicial sur- 
vivors annuity fund is created, into 
which the judges contribute and from 
which the benefits are paid. Any part 
of the fund not required for immedi- 
ate payment of benefits is to be in- 
vested in interest-bearing securities 
of the United States Government. It 
is estimated that the cost of the bene- 
fits will increase from about 3 per- 
cent of payroll in the first year to 
about 11 percent ultimately. That 
part of the cost not met by contribu- 
tions and interest earnings of the 
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fund must be met by Government ap- 
propriations to the fund. Periodic 
valuations of the system are to be 
made by an actuary, who may be an 
employee of another Government de- 
partment temporarily assigned for 
this purpose. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-57 
[In thousands; data corrected to Mar. 8, 1957] 


957} 


Retirement, disability, and survivor programs 




















programs 
y retiremen nd disab 4 5 
Monthly r — mt ind disability Survivor benefits Tem- | 
| porary | | Rail- 
- , | 
Year and Total a | | road 
month Monthly Lump-sum 7 ee Jatarane’| Unem- 
Civil under State Veterans’ | lov- 
e | Rail Co. ee Railroad reeset legis- | POY 
ocia aang erv Veter- neni: laws !° lation 11 | ment 
Secu- aseng ice ins Ad- ee Rail- Civil , : oes ation "| Insur- 
rity Retire- | Con minis- Social road | Service|, Veter- | Soctal ploy- ance 
Act Bury I is tration 3 rng — yore oe per 4 Other 8 co. Act ® 
Act 4 Ace 5 aan * tration®) Act ance Act ® | 
Number of beneficiaries 
1956 | fi : 
January... - 5, 426.8 2,186.3 207.1 75.3 (12 16.6 11.9 38. 4) 1, 200. 0} 66.0 58.1 
February. 5 428.9 2,197.6 208. 0 76.0 (12) 41.8 12.2 29.3 1, 309.2 73.5 59. 7 
March 5, 431.8 2,210.7 208. 4 77.0) 1,165 46.8 12.3 27.0 1,312.6 72. 2} 56.8 
April 5 6, 434.2 2, 227.7 208. 5 77.7 (!? 52.2 12.3 25. 3) 1,219.5 59.2 44.1 
May 6 136.9 2, 244.6 209. 6 78.4 53. 7 12.7 24.9 1, 064.4 44.4 30.9 
June 6, 137. 2 2,260.1! 211.0 80.7| 1,175.8 49.3 12.2 22.4) 1,072.1 45.6 23.0 
July... 6 137.3 2,274.0) 212.1 80.9 (12 48.3 12. 0 24. 4| 975.6 47.9 38.4 
August... 6, 275.8 139.1 2, 290. 7 212.8 81.5 (12 50. 6 12.3 34. 6) 931.8 52.1 78.0 
September 6, 345. 5 $40.9 2, 302.3 213.8 82. 1 1,174 43.3 11.4 33.0 S88. 9 47.7 43. 6 
October 6, 387.5 441.2 2,314.0 214.8 82.9 2 38.7 12.6 36. 5 752.3 30.3 39.9 
November-___- . 6, 606. 2 442.8 2, 429. 2 215.5 83.9 2 37.2 12.0 35. 2 796. 2 31.0 45.4 
December--_...|--- ; 6, 677.1 4143.3 2, 451.0 216.0 85.5 2 38.3 11.2 32. 5 940. 6 39.9 53.5 
1957 | 
January. _.- 6,777. 444.1 2,483.9| 217.3) 85.6! (12) 56.7 12.6 39.8! 1, 452.5) 53.1 75.3 
Amount of benefits '3 
1940 $1, 183, 462 $17,150; $114, 166 $6,371! $1, 448) -- $105, 696, $11,833) $12, 267 ae $15, 961 
1941 1, 079, 648 51,169) 119,912 23, 644 1, 559 111,799 13,270; 13,943 344, 321) ___-- 14, 537 
1942 : 5 122, SO 39, 523 1, 603 - 111,193 15,005) 14,342 344, O84) _..- 6, 268 
1943 125, 795 55, 152 1, 704 116,133, 17,843) 17,255 2S 917 
1944__ 129, 707 73, 451 1, 765 144,302) 22,034 19,238 62, 385 $4, 215 582 
1945 137, 14 99, 651 we 54,238; 26,127) 23, 431 445, 856) 126, 630 2,359 
1946 149, 188 127, 933 1,817 3,640; 27,851) 30,610)--.-- 1, 094, 850) 1, 743, 718] 39, 917 
1947... 177, 053 149,179, 19,283 2,515; 29,460) 33,115 $11, 368 776, 165 970, 542 39, 401 
1948 208, 642 171,837 36,011 $918 3,912; 32,315) 32 30, 843 793, 265 510, 167 28, 599 
1949 240, 893 196,586, 39,257 4,317; 477,406) 33,158 30, 103) 1, 737,279 430, 194) 103, 596 
1950 254, 24 276,945 43,884 8,409 491,579 32,740 28, 099) 1,373, 426 34, 653 59, 804 
1951 268, 733 506, 803) 49,527) 14,014) 519,398) 57,337 26, 297 840, 411 2, 234 20, 217 
361, 20K 591,504 74,085) 19,986, 572,983, 63,298 34, 689 998, 237 3, 539) 41, 793 
374,112 743,536 83,319! 27,325) 613,475) 87,451 45, 150 962, 221 41, 698 46, 684 
428, GOK 879, 952; 93,201; 32,530; 628,801; 92,229) 4 49,173! 2, 026, 866 107, 666 157, 088 
438, Y7I 1,107,541) 121,847) 39,362, 688,426) 112, 87 42, 233 51, 945) 1, 350, 268) 87, 672 93, 284 
1956... - 490, 44 1, 244, 073) 133,171 49,675 698,875 109,304) 42,346 49, 538) 1, 380, 726) 60, 917] 70, 443 
1956 
January 897, 436 321, 075 37,191 32, 594 17% 93,595) 10,306 3, 858 57, 762 9, 375 3, 548 4, 871) 135, 725 6, 726) 7, 162 
February. 907, 673 325, 167 37,423) 32,593 17: 94,263) 10,367 3, 928 57, 510 8, 439 3, 540 3, 729 143, 923 7, 051 ¢, 448 
March 924, 543 329, 941 37,737) 32. 54¢ 17: 95,035) 10,407 3, 960 57, 802 9 411 3, 698 3, 691 151, 998 7, 274| 7, 242 
April. _- 912, 679 334, 668 37, St 32, B85 175 96,007) 10,437 4, 029 58,560! 10, 484 3, 758 3, 308 133, 926 5, 723 5,141 
May.... 909, 100 338,759; 38,232) 32,836 17 96, 984) 10, 518 4, 094 58,870; 10, 609 4, 054 3, 404 125, 786 4, 694 3, 604 
a 897, 302 341, 549 38, 287) 33,108 17 97,875) 10, 608 4,123 58, O82 9, 798 3, 515 3, 002) 116, 040) 4, 452 2, 571 
July... 901, 858 345, 879 38,319 33, 786 17: 98,741) 10, 683 4,157 58, 173 9, 583 3, 494 3, 138 111, 708 4, 970 4,145 
August-..- 921, 519 352, 619 38, 531} 33, 747 17 99,727; 10,741 4, 202 58,690) 10,081 3, 646 4, 859 112, 207} 5, 630) 10, 201 
September 902, 032 357, 049 41,971) 33, 53¢ 174 100,445) 11,143 4, 242 17, 984 8, 618 2, 920 4, 632 94, 919 4, 499) 5, 561 
October 903, 856 359, 780 42,064 33,343 17 191,163 11,116 4, $18 8, 678 7,714 3, 813 5, 333 91, 476 3, 258) 5, 197 
November... -- 920, 583 369, 732 42,250, 33,97 17 107,672; 11,164 4, 353 8, 591 7,492) 3,551 4, 957 91, 700 3, 168) 5, 637 
December-. 940, 191 373, 581 42,297| 35,897 17: 109,012) 11,195 4, 411 98, 279 7, 702 2, 808 4, 612) 104, 245 3, 883) 6, 868 
} 
1957 
January 1, 035, 052 379, 445 42,439 36, 296 177, 529 110,856) 11,275 4, 508) 58,986! 11,453 4, 027 5, 296 177, 598! 5, 572! 9, 772 
! Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- veterans’ programs; beginning July 1955, data for veterans’ programs on esti- 


band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old beneficiaries—partly esti- 
mated (for January 1957 includes a few child's benefits paid, solely because of 
disability, to children aged 18 or over). Under the other 3 systems, benefits for 
age and disability; beginning December 1951, spouse’s annuities under the 
tailroad Retirement Act. September 1956 data for amount of benefits under 
the railroad program estimated. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to sur- 
vivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning July 1955, payments on estimated basis and ad- 
justed quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, 
mated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb- 
ruary 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid December 1951 
widowed mother’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits September 1956 data for 
amount of benefits estimated. 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans; beginning 
1955, data for beneficiaries shown as of end of quarter; beginning July 1955, pay- 
ments On estimated basis and adjusted quarterly 

Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 
* Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 


parent’s, and child’s benefits; partly esti- 
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mated basis. 








Unemployment insurance 














temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 
Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning January 1955 
includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

'! Beginning September 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World 


War II. 





* Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 


Beginning November 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 


ance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans with military serv- 
ice since June 1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

‘3 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 
and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for 
civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 


Period 


Fiscal year: 
1954-55 °__ 
1955-56 ®__ - 

7 months ended: 
January 1955 
January 1956 
January 1957 


1956 


January 
February. 
March 
April. 
May 

June 

July. . 
August - -- 
Septem ber 
October. 
November 
December. - -- 


1957 


January. -.- -- sears 


January 1951, on an estimated basis 


2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the 
retirement and disability fund; Government contributions are made in 1 month 


for the entire fiscal year. 


3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions from 


1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed in 
employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance (beginning Decem- 
ber 1952, adjusted for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes deposits Act 
in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning 


1954-57 


{In thousands] 


Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 











Unemployment insurance 





| 
a ae Taxes on State un- | Yo | Railroad 
Federal , Federal .. | earriers employment Federal lunemployment 
insurance civil-service | and their insurance unemployment} insurance 
contribution: contribution employees contributions 3 taxes ¢ contributions * 
| 
} $5, 087, 154 $469, 856 $600, 106 $1, 142, 009 $279, 986 $23, 720 
6, 442) 370 | 808, 207 | 634, 323 1; 328, 722 | 324, 656 34, 043 
| 2, 414, 793 | 267, 510 | 338, 897 647, 140 | 70, 864 11, 832 
3, 112, 303 | 569, 915 335, 020 721, 424 | 69, 792 12, 559 
| (7) 802, 594 | 333, 243 865, 017 45, 486 38, 136 
| 
186, 056 | 52,318 | 17, 300 71, 035 | 31, 850 102 
| 661, 916 | 31, 404 | 85, 058 130, 219 | 241, 146 1, 872 
520,119 | 59, 257 53, 870 9, 312 | 5, 880 4, 126 
598, 353 | 49, 098 | 15, 267 | 138, 956 | 4, 045 596 
| 997, 587 | 53, 424 91, 356 | 316, 671 2, 499 12, 193 
552, 091 | 45,109 | 53, 751 | 12,140 | 1, 294 2, 698 
351, 031 | * 560, 769 | 23, 376 | 148, 138 | 1,719 434 
818, 805 60, 862 81, 404 295, 588 | 742 9, 833 
412, 743 49, 785 53, 453 10, 879 | 621 8, 783 
218, 116 1, 738 24, 959 | 109, 393 598 617 
606, 322 53, 677 74, 306 208, 899 865 10, 352 
248, 790 | 52, 326 54, 580 12, 033 | 699 7, 731 
(7) 63, 435 21, 165 80, 086 40, 242 386 


ance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 








5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 


6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final State- 


civil-service 
7 Not available. 


ment of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. 


S. Government. 


8 Includes contributions from the Federal Government. 


Source 
unless Otherwise noted. 


employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State sickness insur- 


Monthly Statement of the U. S. Treasury, and other Treasury reports, 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-56 


{In thousands] 





Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period eee Net total of Cash 
neh ys oh Interest | Benefit Administrative U.S. Govern- balance | Total assets at 
, aitare 1 received 2 payments expenses 3 | ment securities at end of ; end of period 
and transfers acquired period 
| 
| 

Cumulative, January 1937-De- | 
cember 1956_ - $44, 733, 773 $4, 201, 253 $25, 395, 200 $1, 020, 673 $21, 830, 552 $688, 601 | $22, 519, 153 

Calendar year 
1940 . 607, 004 42,861 | 35, 354 26, 203 | 581, 300 14, 205 | 2, 030, 706 
1941 789, 298 56, 159 88, O83 26,158 | 719, 900 25, 522 2, 761, 921 
1942 1, 012, 490 72, 271 130, 675 27, 898 919, 034 32, 676 | 3, 688, 110 
1943 _ 1, 239, 490 88, 250 165, 938 29, 454 | 1, 123, 400 41, 624 | 4, 820, 458 
1944. 1,315, 680 106, 741 208, 972 29, 201 | 1,188, 000 | 37, 873 6, 004, 707 
1945 1, 285, 486 134, 318 273, 885 29, 971 | 1, 087, 590 | 66, 232 | 7, 120, 655 
1946 1, 295, 398 151, 592 378, 104 39, 739 1, 024, 310 | 71, 067 | 8, 149, 801 
1947 1, 557, 911 164, 186 466, 193 415, 561 1, 189, 746 91, 663 9, 360, 144 
1948 1, 687, 820 281, 201 556, 174 51,277 1, 287, 280 165, 953 | 10, 721, 714 
1949. 1, 669, 975 145, 662 | 667, 164 54, 265 1, 172, 233 87, 928 | 11, 815, 922 
1950 2, 670, 771 256, 998 | 961, 094 | 61, 330 1,6 5 390, 618 | 13, 721, 266 
1951 3, 367, 200 417, 267 1, 885, 201 80, 798 1, 686, 522, 409 15, 539, 734 
1952 3, 818, 911 365, 221 2, 194, 129 88, 019 1, 943, 052 481, 341 7, 441, 719 
1953 3, 945, 099 414,167 3, 006, 298 87, 732 1, 330, 860 415,719 18, 706, 956 
1954 5, 163, 263 467, 923 3, 670, 162 92, 186 1, 571, 282 713, 275 20, 575, 795 
1955 5, 713, 045 461, 051 4, 968,155 118, 633 1, 239, 345 561, 238 21, 663, 104 
1956 6, 171, 931 530, 760 5, 714, 610 132, 031 728, 687 688, 601 22, 519, 153 

1955 | 
December 340, 055 201, 141 437, 443 9, 479 135, 884 561, 238 21, 663, 104 

1956 

January 186, 056 51,041 438, 481 9, 727 —247, 406 21, 401, 992 
February 661, 916 3, 303 444, 634 9, 999 70, 352 21, 612, 579 
March_. 520, 119 13, 737 457, 667 10, 227 175, 942 21, 678, 541 
April 598, 353 18, 427 471, 736 9, 568 179, 159 21, 814, 016 
May. 997, 587 4, 600 | 478, 994 12, 440 647, 668 22, 324, 769 
June ¢ eae 552, 091 206, 196 480,708 | 9, 239 473, 767 7 55 22, 593, 109 
jais..... 351, 031 1,081 | 479, 651 | 11,300 —221, 601 22, 454, 270 
August R18, 805 3,135 486, 813 9, 923 380, 931 22, 779, 473 
September -- 412, 743 19, 522 | 489, 770 10, 483 127, 148 22, 711, 485 
. — ee 218, 116 19,121 489, 791 14, 940 ~—249, 759 22, 443, 991 
November. - - 606, 322 5, 381 488, 599 11, 997 127, 383 22, 555, 097 
December 248, 790 235, 215 507, 764 12, 186 —122, 285 22, 519, 153 


! For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections) and, from May 
1951, deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 in- 
cludes amounts appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veter- 
ans’ survivors. Beginning 1952, includes deductions for refund of estimated 
amount of employee-tax overpayment—$54 million in December 1956 for 1955 
taxes. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951. 


3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 





adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of services. 
Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and prepara- 
tions for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 

* Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

5 Includes $50,781 profit to the fund on sale of securities. 

6 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of 
the U. S. Government. 

7 Includes $44,306 of unappropriated receipts. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury report. 
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152 pp. $7.50. 

Sixty-eight signed articles, supple- 
mented by reading lists, giving a 
cross section of social work organiza- 
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Table 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the 
month, by type of benefit and by month, January 1956-January 1957, and monthly benefits awarded, January 1957 ' 
{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Mar. 4, 1957] 
fete ial 
| Total | Old-age Riste mint 2 Child’s pads aot Mother's | Parent's 
Item | : eee! a 
| | | 
Number Amount | Number Amount | Number Amount) Number} Amount) Number| Amount) Number| Amount; Number; Amount 
Monthly benefits in 
current-payment | | 
3 status at end of | 
month: | | | 
6 | | | } 
| 1956 } 
0 |, ee 8, 003, 915) $414, 669.5] 4,497, 924) $278, 944. 5/1, 197, 385 $39, 668. 0/1, 281,915 $46, 782.0) 709, 569/$34, 585.9} 291, 850/$13,425.5| 25,272) $1,263.6 
8 February....--.-.-| 8, 069,862} 419,429.8) 4,541,282) 282,556. 5/1, 207,832) 40,119. 4/1, 287,480) 47,096.4) 715,965) 34,932.3]) 292,003] 13,459.1| 25,300] 1,266.1 
\7 March * -----| 8,149,733) 424,975.4| 4,594,991) 286,817. 7/1, 219, 8&3) 40, 605. 2/1, 293, 384! 47,422.3) 723,119) 35,317.00) 292,990) 13, 542.4 25, 366} 1,270.8 
5 as : 8, 235, 594) 430,675.4) 4,649,159) 290, 968. 1)1, 233, 164) 41, 141. 2/1, 301, 683) 47,859.3) 731,146) 35, 750.0) 294,950) 13, 677.7 25, 492; 1,279.1 
1 _. este ; 8,315,314) 435, 742.9) 4,697,531) 294, 528.6 1,246,118) 41, 632. 8/1, 310,331) 48,312.0) 739,968) 36,224.6) 295,771 759. 25, 595; 1,285.8 
14 June. --------| 8,374,453) 439, 423.8) 4,731,942) 296, 976. 4/1, 255,018) 41, 968. 4/1, 316,728) 48, 662.0) 747,766) 36,647.7| 297,294 25, 705} 1,293.3 
4 SES 8,451,169) 444,620.4) 4,781,036) 300,776.81, 2 42, 477. 0/1, 320,390) 48,912.8) 756,213) 37,106.2) 299, 675 25, 804; 1,300.4 
2 August 8, 566,410) 452,345.9! 4,855,552) 306,613.1/1,: 43, 336. 9|1, 327, 584) 49,300.1 764,555) 37,561.7| 302,199 25, 924) 1,308.3 
6 September.__-- | 8,647,776) 457,493.9| 4,907,729) 310, 408.4)1,3 43, 939. 9|1, 333, 003) 49,637.4 | 772,132) 37,976.6) 301, 685 25,999} 1,313.8 
34 October. ...-.-.---} 8,701,498) 460,942.4) 4,941,397) 312,833.8/1,3 $4, 250. 7/1, 337,359) 49,930.3) 780,034) 38,407.0) 301,188 26,056} 1,318.6 
19 November.__-- 9,035,408; 477,403.7) 5,064,198) 319, 516. 2/1, 47, 506. 6/1, 340, 508) 50,168.2, 891,682) 44,615.7| 301, 522 26, 673; 1,352.6 
56 December. - --- 9,128,121} 482, 592.9) 5,112,430) 322, 536. 8/1, 48, 325. 6)1, 340, 995) 50,323.7| 913,069) 45, 779.7) 301,240 26, 880! 1,364.8 
5 } | 
4 1957 
53 January. --- .---| 9,261,391} 490,300.8) 5,184,797! 327,385. 5/1, 460,641) 49,315. 0/1. 351, 695! 50,907.4! 934,177! 46,921.4! 302,932) 14,389. 9 27, 149) 1, 381.6 
Monthly _ benefits 
awarded in Jan- 
4 uary 1957_._....-- 189, 880 10, 180. 2 95, 383 6, 132. 0 39,606, 1,361.2 21, 537 883. 5 25,946, 1,376.9 6, 918 398. 6 490) 27.9 
! Persons receiving old-age benefits may also he eligible to receive secondary fits for all such cases existing at the end of 1954 had been combined, and all per- 
92 life or survivor (wife’s, husband’s, widow’s, widower’s, or parent’s) benefits sons receiving both an old-age benefit and a reduced secondary survivor benefit 
79 | Ifthe secondary benefit is the larger, both types of benefit are payable, but the were represented only once—under old-age benefits for the combined amount. 
41 | secondary benefit is reduced by the amount of the concurrent old-age benefit. A person receiving both an old-age benefit and a reduced secondary life (wife’s 
16 | With respect to monthly benefits in current-payment status, from 1940 through or husband’s) benefit of $1.00 or more continued, until Sept. 14, 1956, to be repre- 
69 1948, a person receiving both old-age and secondary monthly benefits received 2 sented twice—under old-age benefits and under the appropriate secondary life 
09 checks each month and was represented twice—under old-age benefits and under benefit. Beginning Sept. 14, 1956, a person with a benefit currently awarded, 
7 the appropriate secondary benefit for the reduced benefit. Beginning in 1949, reinstated, or adjusted, who thereafter was receiving both an old-age and a wife’s 
73 a person whose secondary benefit was reduced to 99 cents or less received only or husband’s benefit, regardless of the amount of the reduced secondary bene- 
85 1 check each month for the combined amount and was represented only once fit, received only 1 check each month for the combined amount and was repre- 
91 under old-age benefits. A person whose secondary benefit was reduced to $1.00 sented only once—under old-age benefits for the combined amount. When the 
97 or more continued, until the end of 1954, to receive 2 checks each month and to benefits for all such cases existing on Sept. 13, 1956, are combined—probably 
53 be represented twice. sometime in 1957—all overstatements in the number of beneficiaries due to dual 
Beginning January 1955, a person with a benefit currently awarded, reinstated, entitlement will have been eliminated from regularly published data on monthly 
or adjusted, who thereafter was receiving both an old-age and a widow's, benefits in current-payment status. Although the monthly benefit amount 
Ss. widower’s, or parent’s benefit, regardless of the amount of the reduced secondary for all types of benefit combined will be properly stated, the monthly amounts 
“a- benefit, received only 1 check each month for the combined amount and was of reduced secondary benefits will be reported as old-age benefits since they are 
represented Only once—under old-age benefits. By December 1955, the bene- combined in the benefit-payment procedures 
on 
of “Strengthening Tax-Supported Vol. 30, Dec. 1956, pp. 428-435. Approach to Delinquency.” Federal 
Health and Welfare Services: The $1.75. Probation, Washington, Vol. 20, 
n- Essentials of Effective Inter-Depart- Burmeister. EVA. “Training for Dec. 1956, pp. 10-15. Free. 
mental Relations.” Public Welfare, Houseparents.” Child Welfare,New PERNELL, Rusy B. “Professional and 
‘ Chicago, Vol. 15, Jan. 1957, pp. 2-6 York, Vol. 36, Jan. 1957, pp. 27-32. Volunteer Workers in Traditional 
f. $1. 45 cents. Youth-Serving Agencies.” Social 
“An Official statement on recom- ; ; 
p peice Foote, ESTeLteE J. Siz Children. Work, New York, Vol. 2, Jan. 1957, 
. mended agency practice by the Amer- Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thom pp. 63-67. $1.75. 
. ay eee hae A uae oe — as, Publisher, 1956. 317 pp. $5.50. Rem, JosepH H. “Principles, Values, 
_ "1ca eifare SSOC1- 2 : : 
- atten.” Based on the author’s study and and Assumptions Underlying Adop- 
5 examinations of more than 3,600 tion Practice.” Social Work, New 
th Child Welfare children while she was psychiatrist in York, Vol. 2, Jan. 1957, pp. 22-29. 
“a charge of a traveling school clinic in $1.75. 
7 AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PeEpIATRICS. Massachusetts. The children were Srmmcox, BEATRICE R., and KAUFMAN, 
‘ COMMITTEE ON ACCIDENT PREVEN- divided into six groups—the quick- IrvING. Casework with Parents of 
TION. Accidental Poisoning in thinking, the slow-thinking, the emo- Delinquents: Treatment of Char- 
ai Childhood. Springfield, Ill.: Charles tionally maladjusted, and those with acter Disorder in Parents of Delin- 
g 
a C. Thomas, Publisher, 1956. 131 pp. a brain injury, of unusual cultural quents; Handling of Early Contacts 
wll A reference guide; includes recom- background, and of unusual training. with Parents of Delinquents. (Re- 
i mendations for treatment in cases of Kaun, ALFRED J. “First Principles in printed from Social Casework, Oct. 
~ poisoning. Planning Community Services to and Nov. 1956.) New York: Fam- 
as BEyRER, J. BENJAMIN, and TEVALD, Ep- Deal with Children in Trouble.” ily Service Association of America, 
p warp. “Responsibility of Grand- Social Service Review, Chicago, 1956. 18 pp. 35 cents. 
ie parents of Children Receiving Aid Vol. 30, Dec. 1956, pp. 415-427. Srotrt, D. H. Unsettled Children and 
wn to Dependent Children: A Study.” $1.75. Their Families. London: University 


ity 


Social Service Review, Chicago, 


Bulletin, April 1957 


LEONARD, CHARLES W. “A Community 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Table 5.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 


benefits, by State, January 1957 ' 


Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims 2 ment covered by Compensated unem 
continued claims 














ployment 


Average 


—| weekly 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment 3 Total unemployment | — 
Region and State nao —— | ployment 
= : = | Average | under 
Total Women Total Women Wanken distin weekly Weeks Average | State P 
compen- a re number of | compen- weekly | Programs 
sated — bene fi- sated payment 
claries | 
| | 
Total .| 432, 573 1, 562, 490 521, 922 8, 013, 355 2,918,876] 6, 681, 621/$1 77, 598, 137 1, 452, 526 6, 024, 284 $27.73) 51,737,362 
| 
Region I: | | 
Connecticut - 7, 549 22, 838 10, 894 120, 981 62, 189 107, 620 3, 071, 590) 23, 396 101, 332 29. 40 25, 900 
Maine_____- oa 1, 490 7, 309 2,103 54, 208) 23, 304 46, 339 S89, 849 10, 074 41,970 19. 73 11, 742 
Massachusetts______ 14, 005 66, 876 28, 584 369, 062 170, 030 308, 552 8, 175,116 67, 077) 240, 483) 30. 13} 79, 932 
New Hampshire... 1, 425 5, 779 2, 257 32, 169 15, 732 27, 266 600, 450 5, 927 23, 490 23. 80 6, 881 
Rhode Island 1,325 20, 103 10, 102 84,159 42, 009) 74, 109 1, 885, 125 16,111 64, 396 27. 26) 18, 874 
Vermont__. — | 783 2, 443 858 11, 907 4, 907) 9, 544 211, 898 2, 075 8, 578 23. 21) 2, 593 
Region ITI: | | | | | 
New Jersey 4 9, 348 69, 060 26, 924 478, 276 249, 673) 453,743) 13, 890, 308 98, 640 394, 729 31. 69 101, 492 
New York 72, 473 237, 065 107, 950 1, 124, 201 478, 910 978, 454) 28,158, 542 212, 707) 873, 211 30. 41 231, 534 
Puerto Rico 2, 241 545 163 3, 754 937 1, 044 24, 927 227 1, 033 4 
Virgin Islands__.. 259 1 J een aaron 0 0 0 0 0} 0 
Region III: | | | | | 
Delaware = 520 3, 878 833 16, 107 3, 781 17, 070 508, 444 3,711 16, 373 30. 35} 3, 689 
District of Columbia 3, 222 5, 953 1, 207 26, 988 7, 765 20, 372 529, 838 4, 429 19, 986) 26.14 6,315 
Maryland_. : ; 5, 100 19, 852 5, 876 77, 321 27, 432 77, 275 1, 846, 894 16, 799 68, 414 24 78 17, 902 
North Carolina 9, 660 56, 403 28, 449 197, 025 101, 425 183, 834 3, 139, 885 39, 964 168, 859 17. 67) 43, 870 
Pennsylvania mae 22, 184 154, 199 56, 370 810, 393 322, 811 724,778) 19,213, 803 157, 560 635, 320 27 93 178, 863 
Virginia. ......... : 4, 885 17, 865 6, 236 64, 564 26, 387) 50, 832 1, 053, 754 11, 050 47, 650 21.31 13, 858 
West Virginia___- 2, 034 14,192 2, 706 67, 981 16, 905) 50, 426 1, 013, 485 10, 962 40, 465 21.21 15, 031 
Region IV: 
Alabama__________ 7, 656 19, 813 103, 815 29, 229) 1, 448, 853 15, 774 68, 928 20. 23 22, 643 
Florida___- ; : 20, 681 16, 246 70, 553} 29, 234 737, 062 7,818 32, 216 20. 64 15, 063 
Georgia_. 46: 26, 713 140, 915 70, 751 2, 2 23, 617 97, 281) 21. 59) 30, 079 
Mississippi 15, 768 84, 710 26, 426) 3 14, 229 57, 350 20. 14) 18, 385 
South Carolina i 17, 453 7, 853 78, 972 36, 625) Ke 13,148 54, 777 21. 34) 16, 832 
Tennessee - “es 6, 991 33, 437 12, 300 236, 329 91, 890} 186, 288 3, 40, 497 72, 635 20. 70 50, 405 
Region V: | 
Kentucky_____- ae 3, 510 525 4, 444 159, 251} 42, 744} 2, 949, 841 27, 353 115, 983 24. 24] 35, 616 
Michigan_____ Suen -| 11, 443 12, 734 356, 379 79, 963} 9, 686, 093 63, 591 281, 715 33. 70 80, 369 
| Yai eM Apia s Se 19, 661 15, 181 303, 239 94, 903) 7, 287, 579 51, 689 219, 046 32. 03 69, 059 
Region VI: | | | 
ees. .......- ee 18, 579 70, 728 22, 168 419, 539 148, 286) 323,327} 8, 859,110 70, 288 286, 256 28. 95) 85, 322 
mamns................ | 4, 362 48, 663 16, 911 189, 151| 65, 437) 160, 682 4, 137, 498 34, 931 145, 862 26. 87} 43, 786 
Minnesota_____________| 6, 248 24, 294 5, 555 156, 797| 32, 265} 122, 805 3, 041, 152 26, 697 117, 497 25. 15} 34, 817 
Wisconsin..________. .| 6, 452 20, 303 6, 349 139, 068) 44, 225) 111, 728 3, 310, 186 24, 289 102, 451 30. 05) 29, 994 
Region VII: | 
A 12, 89 3,110 65, 744) 15, 685) 48, 378 1, 209, 601) 10, 517 43, 440 26. 26 14, 237 
Kansas__..._____- 12, 614 2, 059 58, 720 11, 555| 49, 218 1, 301, 685} 10, 700) 45, 639 27 22! 12, 892 
Missouri________- : 39, 129 12, 095 179, 492 59, 190} 133, 822 2, 747, 434 29, 092 114, 902 21. 94 38, 743 
Nebraska_______- neh 7, 800 2, 004 42, 990 10, 146) 35, 067 876, 624 7, 623 33, 648 25. 51) 9, 907 
North Dakota_________ 3, 764 409 22, 27 1, 930) 18, 172 491, 564 3, 950) 17, 006 27. 42 5, 367 
South Dakota_-_ Fe, 3, 360 527 17, 537) 2, 674) 11, 645 265, 679) 2, 532 10, 924} 23. 40) 4, 031 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas________. a 4,670 18, 793 4, 654) 93, 630) 24, 268 55, 079 1, 057, 947) 11, 974 49, 463) 19. 66) 21, 600 
Louisiana__________. 10, 002 16, 951 3, 318 73, 591] 16, 996 52, 513 1, 123, 003) 11, 416) 47,407 22. 28) 16, 509 
Oklahoma_____________} 7, 527} 14, O85 3, 332 68, 497) 18, 937) 57, 017} 1, 309, 192 12, 395| 50, 012) 24. 69) 15, 765 
Texas__ semiecran JT 37, 450 31, 752 8, 252 151, 808 43, 953! 134, 319 2, 999, 827 29, 200} 126, 908 22. 82) 32, 660 
Region IX: | | } 
OO } 4,615 8,279 1, 431 28, 091 6, 523 21, 135 537, 246 4, 595) 20, 010 25. 89} 6, 558 
Montana.._________- F 1,198 8, 255 1,414 35, 164 5, 865} 29, 303 706, 911 6, 370 29, 303) 24. 05} 8, 915 
New Mexico 3,111 5, 069 519 18, 844 1, 992} 13, 306 326, 12Q) 2, 893) 12, 663 24. 95| 4,279 
iF” (ae ee 2, 446 7, 258 1, 963 33, 421 } 8, 612) 25, 52% 735, 230 5, 548] 23, 993) 29. 46} 7, 764 
Wyoming. ____- BRE 789 3, 125 479 12, 007} 2,181 11, 002 318, 681| 2, 392! 10, 080} 29. 14] 3,125 
Region X: | | 
ae a 5,178 7,100 1, 263 26, 050 5, 424 16, 932) 436, 718) 3, 681 15, 949) 26. 31) 5, 
California. _______- a 34, 157) 127, 748 38, 971 606, 664) 228, 717] 504, 206) 14, 109, 610 470, 684! 28. 96 135, 770 
Hawaii_-_-___ RS te ee 900 2, 356 1, 087 21, 382 12, 319) 19, 783 4, 301) 14, 102) 25. 94 (8) 
Nevada_____ eee oaks - 1, 375 3, 727 906 16, 391} 4, 675) 16, 713 3, 633 15, 754! 32. 53} 3, 777 
Region XI | | 
UN Se ss 426 2, 574 295 23, 693) 2, 462| 24, 525} 5, 332) 23, 826 35. 68) (8) 
J” See ; 1,716 5, 969 818 39, 942) 6, 41 7| 30, 099 6, 543) 28, 948) 27. 38) 8, 983 
a Se banas 3, 262 30, 279 3, 852 169, 058 33, 379) 142, 990 4,¢ 31, 085) 135, 281) 30. 99} 37, 498 
Washington__________- 7, 762! 43, 246 6, 268 230, ooh 48, 801) 195, 582 5, 42, 518) 186, | 29. as 52, 155 
| | } | 
' Includes, except as otherwise noted, data for the Federal employees’ unem- bined-wage plan. 
ployment insurance program, administered by the States as agents of the Fed- 5 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
eral Government. 6 Data not available. 


2 Total excludes transitional claims. 
3 Total, part-total, and partial. 


: . : s State agencies. 
‘ Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
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Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
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ud Table 6.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, January 1956—January 1957 ! 
{Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
l | l l : ha Poors Ba 2 iy 
Aid to dependent children | Aid = | | to the 
e = = =~ —— Old- |depend-| Aid | perma-| —_ 
y Year and Total 2 Old-age Aid to -* aa Pm al Total age ent to |nently | a <cist- 
} month , | assistance Recipients the blind psy Basar sees : assist- | chil- the Ca eo 
and baci ance dren | blind | totally | 22° 
t Families totally _— pe anor 4 dis- | (cases) 
: | Total? | Children —— lies) | abled 
is § i = 5 — 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1956 | 
, 362 | | } 
——— og oe 2, 545, 576 605, 674) 2,205,913) 1,670,728 104, 947 245, 210 331, 000 Diet —0.3 +0. 5) +0. 1) +0.5 +5.3 
February 2, 538, 518 608,628! 2,220,653) 1, 682,363 104, 772 247, 117 i ——Ee —.3 +. 5) —.2 +.8 +1.4 
, 900 March 2, 535, 419 613, 246; 2,240,856; 1, 698, 296 105, 083 249, 118 336, 000} .......- —.1 +.8 +.3 +.8| (4 
, 742 April-_- 2, 530, 720 615,985; 2,253,738) 1, 708, 484 105, 229 251, 533 ee —.2 +.4 +.1 +1.0 —4.2 
, 932 May 2, 527, 753 617,058} 2,258,858) 1,713, 503 105, 469 255, 954 303, 000) ......-- —.1 +.2 +.2 +1.8) -—5.9 
, 881 June 2, 523, 716 613, 720! 2,250,229) 1,707,629 105, 796 258, 279 290, 000) .......- —.2 —.5 +.3 +.9| —4.3 
, 874 a ee 2, 519, 469 607,468; 2,221,867 1,691,346 105, 990 260, O82 288, 000) .......- —.2 —1.0 +.2 +.7| —.7 
, 593 August - 2, 514, 669 606,973) 2,224,504) 1,692,992 106, 445 262, 105 297, 000) -- ies —.1 —.1 +.4 +. 8} +3.2 
September - 2, 511, 947 606, 563) 2,228,055) 1, 696, 484 106, 609 263, 471 281, 000) - - - 3 —.2 —.1 +. 2) +. 5} —5.5 
, 492 October. - - -- 2, 512, 565 605, 925) 2,226,560) 1, 697, 530 106, 820 265, 208 282, 000) - _| 6 —.1} +.2 +.7 +.5 
, 534 November 2, 512, 459 608, 661; 2,238,994) 1, 706, 869 107, 193 267, 639 290, 000) ......-- (4) +.5 +.3 +.9 +2.7 
December. 2, 514, 425 616,190! 2,270,642) 1,731,736 107, 484 269, 176 305, 000) - a +1 +1.2 +.3 +.6) +5.2 
0 } 
1957 | | 
3, 689 
, 315 January. ....|..- va 2, 512, 417 623, 352) 2,298,907) 1, 753, 549 107, 531 271, 219 334, 000) .....-.- —.1 +1.2;5 © | +-8 +9.5 
’, 902 
3, 870 oi Toad ae ~ ‘ ie co oa 
3, 863 Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
3, 858 at a 
5, 031 | | 
1956 } 
2, 643 
5, 063 January. ....| $235, 502, 000) $138, 276, 533 $53, 474, 008 $6, 100, 996'$13, 784,271} $18,022,000) +06) +0.4 +0.1}) +02) +05) +42 
), 079 February 235, 137, 284, 906 818 6,110,375) 13, 943, 747 18, 502, 000 +.1] —.7 +1.1 +.2 +1.2 +2.7 
8, 385 March , 182,000) 137,313, 059 422 6,144,744 14, 082, 191 18, 599, 000 +.6 ( +1.4 +.6 +1.0 +.5 
H, 832 April_- 137, 412, 301 9, 202 6, 170, 895) 14, 272, 922 17, 407, 000 —.3 +1 +.8 +.4 +1.4 —6.4 
0, 405 Baey.......- 5, 9 137, 436, 276 , 938 6, 375, 783, 14, 557, 834 16, 054, 000 —.3 (3 (4) +3.3 +2. 0) —7.8 
June__.......| 233,775,000) 137, 005, 608 54, 785, 725 6, 392, 529) 14, 649, 950 15, 070, 000 —.9 —.3 —.8 +.3 +.6 —6.1 
5, 616 : | ee _| 234,738,000, 138, 849,155 54, 385, 013 6, 408, 216) 14, 656, 710 15, 035, 000 +.4 +1.2 —.7 +.2 (5) —.2 
0, 369 AUS ....... 236, 815, 000) 139, 029, 605 54, 666, 759 6, 500,720) 14, 901, 223 16, 025, 000 +.9 +.3 +.5 +1.4 +1.7 +6.6 
9, 059 September - 235, 590,000) 138, 796, 047 54, 854, 426 6,516,200 14, 977, 834 14, 736, 000 —.§ —.2 +.3 +.2 +.5 —8.0 
October... -- 243, 629,000) 144, 387, 281 56, 389, 879 6, 715, 577| 15, 362,558} 15,296,000) +3.4) +4.0) +2.8) +4+3.1 +2.6| +3.8 
5, 322 Novem ber-- 245, 948, 000; 145, 133, 252 56, 863, 539 6, 752, 514! 15, 659, 665 15, 801, 000 +1.0 +.§ +.8 +.6 +1.9 +3.3 
3, 786 December.--| 249, 707,000) 145, 810, 238 58, 557, 924 6, 784, 376) 15, 834, 615 17, 098, 000 +1.5 +.5 +3.0 +.5 +1.1 +8.2 
4,817 
9, 994 1957 
| | 
4, 237 January.....| 251,770,000) 145,157, 189 59, 345, 399 6, 792, 111| 15,863,384) 18,967,000) +.8) —.4) +1.3) +.1) +.2) +109 
2, 892 pte? + 
8, 743 si ~ ; 7 —-~ eo ee oe es ; 
9, 907 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject 3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
5, 367 to revision. families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
4, 031 2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for determining the amount of assistance. 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data + Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
1, 600 for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
6, 509 
5, 765 
2, 660 
$ be (Continued from page 29) RosBert M. “A Home Care Pro- Includes studies relating to health 
4° 279 of London Press, Ltd., 1956. 240 gram in the Community.” Mental levels, mental health, sociological 
7,7 pp. $3 Hygiene, New York, Vol. 40, Oct. factors in the field of health, health 
3,125 . . ’ ; ; seat 2 pee ; 
Points out the kind of family situ- 1956, pp. 574-582. $1.50. facilities, health services, personnel, 
5, 984 : 
5, 770 ations that are apt to cause such HeratrH INSURANCE FounpaTION. An nd economic factors. 
= conditions as maladjustment and de- Inventory of Social and Economic TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY AS- 
3,444 : h 
linquency. Research in Health, compiled by SOCIATION. Group Insurance for 
css | Health and Medical Care Frederick R. Strunk. (5th ed.) Major Medical Expenses. New 
7, 498 New York: The Foundation, 1956. York: The Association, 1956. 31 
2, 156 Ho.Lurer, NELLIE W., and Harrison, 254 pp. pp. 
iated 
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State 


i | 


Alabama. - - ; Scie 
1 ; 

California. - - 

Connecticut . 
District of Columbia-----------. 
Florida. ------ Oe 
Hawaili--.--_-- oe 

| eae cease 
a 
Sa = 


Massachusetts : 
ES eee 
Minnesota_....------ : , 5 oateis 
See sath eete 
Nebraska... --.-- 

Nevada 
New Hampshire --- 


New Jersey----- 

New Mexico....------ : aRaceant 
pew Termk........--..- : Poe 
North Carolina_----- — 
North Dakota. ----- 

ON eee 
Pennsylvania__- a 
Rhode Island__.--.------- 
South Carolina. --_-.------- 


South Dakota ............-.- 
See ee ae 
Virgin Islands *_._.------- 
ey ee 
Washington. -_____--- 
West Virgmia............. 

J. ee - 

EN ie cid ti eo dens Make ‘ 


1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
States not shown made no vendor 
payments during the month or did not report such payments. 

2 In all States except California, Florida, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, the Virgin Islands, Washington, and Wisconsin includes payments made 


ments made without Federal participation. 


January 1957} 


Aid to 
dependent 
children 


Old-age 
assistance 


$12, 722, 751 


$2, 195, 892 
1, $21 502 


260, 352 


256, 688 111, 510 

806 851 

215, 358 110, 595 

7, 765 22, 210 

1, 832,179 279, 564 

471, 554 90, 558 

253, 389 51, 131 

207 | 5, 781 

46, 940 | 13, 431 

2,197, 017 118, 212 

199, 095 sa tig ge cas 5 

1, 467, 265 122, 912 
to 2) ace ‘ 

87,181 12, 443 

eae 15, 999 

49, 620 36, 211 

2, 287, 968 641, 526 

33, 041 15, 697 

166, 689 20, 556 

572, O98 14, 737 

248, 503 18, 367 

213, 320 155, 414 

77, 713 42, 516 

1, 030 1, 548 

341 127 

1, 153, 857 155, 700 


5 Data not available. 


on behalf of recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


Aid to 
the blind 


3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medi- 
cal care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and re- 
porting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


6 Represents data for December 





Table 7.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 


Aid to the 
permanently and 
totally disabled 


General 
assistance ? 


$354, 204 $2, 294, 884 3 $5, 645, 000 
262 | 4 
: (4) | 30, 025 
20, 570 (4) 100, 026 
6, 308 88, 040 (5) 
60 1,173 412 
, 698 22, 835 (>) 
182 5, 044 | (*) 
56, 355 | 313, 628 555, 785 
19, 391 (4) 220, 752 
- _.} (4) 245, 049 
5, 620 42, 439 | 39, 403 
252 2, 511 | 2,319 
1, 521 4,950 | 82, 835 
2, 481 490, 748 | 99, 247 
2, 878 33, 329 | 103, 846 
40, 854 12, 949 145, 704 
hich inci aeaiag Cab aieslaneindeed 175, 032 
ee i einacigniain slactina 182, 782 
: (4) 71, 400 
2, 790 9, 694 (5) 
260 ee 149, 154 
2, 039 9, 650 | 5, 346 
82, 524 880, 677 (5) 
7 13, 992 217, 851 
428 29, 578 23, 477 
18, 400 ae 883, 877 
1, 821 50, 775 72, 552 
51, 852 71, 034 89, 736 
1, O86 19, 284 36, 972 
Bera 12, 195 
Ah aaa 101, 916 
32 421 | 656 
14 52 128 
RE Ce ee eee ee 7, 555 
14, 093 127,110 154, 345 
2, 080 14, 948 26, 695 
12,615 49, 761 143, 182 


tila ected 42, 786 


Data for January not available. 





SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 2) 

to recipients of old-age assistance 
($3.84), aid to the blind ($3.61), and 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled ($4.09) and to families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children 
($7.52) occurred when the assistance 
agency began meeting 83 percent of 
need instead of 78 percent. 


@ Unemployment among workers 
covered by the State unemployment 
insurance programs and the program 


of unemployment compensation for 
Federal employees continued to rise 
in January, as seasonal factors af- 
fected the labor market. The number 
of initial claims, which represent new 
unemployment, increased 27 percent 
to 1,562,500—a total one-sixth higher 
than that in January 1956. Insured 
unemployment in an average week in 
January 1957 amounted to 1,737,400. 
This average was 35 percent greater 
than that in December and 16 percent 
higher than that in January 1956. 
In an average week, almost 1.5 mil- 


lion unemployed persons drew bene- 
fit checks—a 54-percent increase 
from the preceding month. In Janu- 
ary 1956, a weekly average of 1.2 mil- 
lion persons received unemployment 
insurance checks. Total benefits paid 
in January 1957 amounted to $177.6 
million—$73.4 million more than in 
December and $41.9 million more 
than the total in January 1956. The 
average weekly benefit paid for total 
unemployment was slightly higher 
in January than in December— 
$27.73 in comparison with $27.43. 


Social Security 





ey Table 8.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, January 19571 



























































; ' Aid to dependent Aid to the permanent] 
Old-age assistance chihdven (oar Gaal) Aid to the blind ~— totally disabled > 
_ | | 
- State Money | Vendor Money | Vendor | | Money Vendor | Money | Vendor 
‘ All pay- pay- All Le oe An | Pay: oe hUdTlhCAD fl pee 
ri assist = | — assist. — = | assist- | — — | assist- = — 
125 ance* | recip- | medical | ®"°* | recip- | medical | ®"°* | recip- | medical | ®™°* | recip- | medical 
126 ients * care ? | ients? | care? | | ients * care 2 ients 3 care ? 
112 oe on —- es Se mle | -| 
"Tetel, GB Hiaies *.........6500-. $57. 78 $53. 05 $5. 06 $95. 20 $91. 81 $3. 52 $63. 16 $60. 09 $3. 29 $58. 49 $50. 62 $8. 46 
785 Sa Re 39. 52 39. 51 .01| 35.98 35. 91 | . | ee se eee 32. 07 32. 05 08 
752 CR nnbianacennnanmmminndihmel 75. 26 74. 57 | | Cee: MRRP RE Sere 91. 97 90. 80 1. 54 (5) (5) (5) 
49 nr a ie ae 90. 46 74. 46 16. 00 143. 83 122. 83 21.00 99. 60 80. 60 19. 00 127. 70 87.7 40. 00 
District of Columbia__.-.....----.-- 56. 51 56. 24 | 27 | 114.08; 113.69 38 64. 64 64. 41 23 66. 36 65. 88 49 
103 oer atetabal 51.27 48.15 | 3.12 | 63.11 58. 11 5. 00 55. 25 52. 25 | 3.00 56. 61 51. 61 5.00 
319 ee eee aéel 49.81 44. 88 | 4.93 | 114. 31 106. 62 | 7. 69 | 58. 51 56. 44 | 2. 07 59. 63 55. 66 3. 97 
335 (EE eee ee es 62. 31 43. 43 20. 76 | 142. 42 131. 40 | 11.10 | 69. 09 53. 53 | 16. 48 79. 35 49. 95 30. 56 
247 "ea ear | §2.91 39. 65 14.10 | 97.98 88.11 | 10.02 63. 99 53. 82 10.7 (5) (8) 5) 
346 DI dvincd a pindtnenaeanotbadens dante 70. 65 63. 43 7. 69 121. 66 111. 68 | 10.61 | 78. 84 70. 32 9. 09 75. 43 65. 58 10. 38 
0A | LEAT 63.10} 63.10) | 76.95 | 76. 68 | 28 74.00 | 73.98 | ll 47.14 | 46.96 18 
782 tie cicctaeidnakeastameweods 52. 55 48. 60 4.00 89. 94 86. 94 | . 00 56. 91 53. 91 | 3.00 60. 97 55.10 6. 00 
400 DOOD a iccccnccateanedenecs 83. 69 58. 99 25. 34 135. 39 126. 96 9. 51 104. 04 103. 01 1.30 107. 45 63.32 47.79 
eran rr re re 62. 60 61. 58 9: OS tcc ceacnacl=<catghieanlactinddmaa } 70. 48 69. 97 1. 62 | 82.17 80.7 12.17 
Eis du ewaGhinetes cwceadceeel 75. 01 46. 44 | 29. 29 133.70 | 118.86 | 15. 07 | 89. 82 56.15 34. 62 58. 04 | 50. 83 8. 67 
154 “i eGR RRR aR pears | 65.81 64. 03 fl eee Tiss ton) Cares TRESS Beers Peat (5) (8) 5 
346 New Hampshire----------- INN 65. 45 50.14 15. 37 140.07 | 126.52 13. 69 69. 52 58. 32 11.20 87.17 56. 69 30. 48 
BE Si ciiniteticnctcakandenucd’ SSS See ee ae 7 135.65 | 133.35 | 2. 30 75. 44 | 75. 7 | | ee Feel See ae 
851 gd eee ee | 52. 60 47.27 5. 33 93. 44 | 87.72 | 5. 72 56. 27 | 51. 02 5. 26 54. 67 49.24 5. 43 
477 New York.-.-.- EES peas oe 87. 56 67. 20 24. 32 144.78 | 134.99 | 11.43 93. 48 | 77.85 | 19. 09 89. 90 70. 77 22.33 
4 North Carolina. ---- a 34. 83 34.19 64 67. 64 | 66. 87 | TE Enwsndnnceteecacwee | <eoscnose~ 39. 44 38. 44 1.00 
552 | | | 
736 Co _| 77. 52 57. 96 20. 91 131.45 | 120.00 | 12. 40 | 62. 63 | 59. 40 3.75 | 89. 23 62.11 29. 34 
972 ah ees 63. 89 57. 95 5. 94 95.11 94. 30 | 81 | 61. 62 | 56. 82 YY ey i nahesodiehiianahe iain meeniiiell 
195 J nen wedi 75. 71 61. 89 13. 84 138. 81 133. 65 | §.16 80. 37 | 74. 7 5. 64 | 88. 89 73. 73 16.16 
yo eee 50. 46 46. 34 4.12 115. 07 109. 87 5. 20 62. 54 59. 56 | 2. 98 | 59. 31 53. 82 5.49 
916 SY ee 68. 34 59. 71 10. 07 118. 65 106. 65 12. 00 74. 99 69. 42 | 7. 49 | 78. 48 69. 27 11. 63 
656 ja ne ee ceed 61. 06 60. 95 11 113. 89 113. 34 54 67.31 | 7.17 | 14h} 67.24 67. 01 23 
128 Virgin Islands *................- ; 18. 62 18.13 . 51 33. 81 33. 43 51 8) | (8) (8) | 19. 56 19. 07 . 50 
555 . . . .. eer - 86. 91 66. 50 20. 62 130. 20 113. 50 16. 77 102. 55 | 84. 80 | 17.75 | 102.86 79.16 24. 05 
345 West Virginia. __--- eee ae : 31. 93 30. 21 1.72 85. 31 83. 52 1.79 | 36. 34 | 34. 56 1.78 | 35. 33 33. 54 1.78 
695 \ eee ad tidallicii | 67. 64 53. 65 14.19 149. 33 | 135. 87 18. 56 72. 87 | 61.29 | 11.64 | 107.17 67. 00 40. 39 
182 
786 "peaaiates ee ae 7 ee eee SS ee ee 
! Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among for average Money payments for States not making vendor payments. 
ia States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- ‘For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 46 
di- cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics States with programs in operation. 
re- represent payments made without Federal participation. States not shown 5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
made no vendor payments during the month or did not report such payments. 6 Less than 1 cent. 
2? Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 7 Represents data for December. Data for January not available. 
medical care, or both. 8’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 


3 Averages based on number of cases receiving payments. See tables 9-12 
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Table 9.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, January 1957! 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments 








Table 10.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, January 1957 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Payments to , 
recipients Percentage change from— 








| Num- | | ‘ile 
| ber of Decem ber 1956 January 1956 
State | recip- | in in— 

| ients | Total Aver- > 

amount age 7 woe 

—_ Amount — Amount 

Total 2___/2, 512, 417|$145, 157,189) $57.78 0.1 —0.4 —1.3 +5.0 
aes 103, 196 4, 078, 569) 39.52 +.§ +.8 +7.1 +31.2 
Alaska__--- 1,617 393,988) 58.12 2 4 —2.6 —13.0 
| oe 14, 076 738, 859; 52.49 2 —5.9 3 —5.6 
aS | 55,338) 1,989,438) 35.95 1 i} “ees 4+9.9 
are | 265,050) 19, 948,039) 75.26 l —,2 =k. 7 +2.6 
Colo. 2. | 52, 614 4, 376, 246; 83.18 2 —12.9 —1.0 —17.0 
i” ree 16, 043 1,451,176) 90.46 3 —.5 —3.8 +.2 
ee | 1, 607 79,101} 49.22 2 +.1 —.4 +11.9 
a> eee 2, 980 168,391; 56.5 l 7.1 —2.7 +2.5 
| ee | 69,025 3, 538,908! 51.27 —.3 +.2 —.2 +9.4 
eee 98, 205 4,184,583) 42.61 l —.] —.1 +11.8 
Hawaii-_.-_.| 1, 575 49. 81 0 —3.7 —8.7 —4.4 
Idaho__-_-- 8, 330 60. 33 2 —.1 —2.8 +6.1 
ntonescal Saree 5 62.31 4 —.2 —4.6 —1.6 

 Seseere 33, 439 1 52. 91 5 —1.8 —5.6 +.4 
Jowa_.....- 39, 312 2 68. 04 —.1 —.1] —2.3 +10.0 
mes. ..... 32, 948 2 70. 65 1 +.3 —2.4 +5.2 
_< eee 58, 461 2 38. 62 +.1 (4) +6.6; +15.5 
a ae 123, 498 7 63. 1¢ 3 +.1 +2.4 +19.6 
Maine. -.-- 11, 735 52. 55 3 —.1 —5.2 —1.2 
| ee 10, 060 5} 50.25 l +1.0 —3.1 +6.0 
Mass ..| 86,706 7, 256,097) &3. 69 3 —.3 —.§ +3.7 
Mich..___- | 69,805! 4,370,091) 62.60 3 1-2 —3.8 +6.5 
Minn_. 50, 095 3, 757, 762) 75. 01 3 +2. 0) —2.7 +3.5 
_ aa 77, 073 2, 217, 791 28. 78 2.5 +2. 4} +8.9 +10.2 
eee 127, 662 6, 978,622) 54. 66 2 —.3 —2.6 +7.2 
Mont_----- 8, 443 519, 946) 61.58 - +.6 —4.8 +.8 
es | 17,197 3.908, 587) 52.83 —.3 —.4 —2.2 —1.1 
as 2, 547 167,614) 65.81 —.2 +.8 —2.5 +11.6 
i 5, 671 371, 147| 65. 45 —.9 —2.0 —7.3 —2.3 

| | | 
= Saeee } 19, 504) 1, 544, 892) 79.21 —.3 +. 3} —2.3 +6.8 
N. Mex...-| 9, 309) 489, 672) 52. 60 +.4 +.3} —10.4 +1.1 
N. Y_......| 94,075) 8,236,924) 87.56 —.3 +1.0 —4. 5) +1.8 
ts, + | 51, 626) 1,798,114) 34.83 -.] +.2/) +.3 +9.4 
N. Dak.---| 7, 972 617, 982| 77.52 +.2 +3. 4) —1.5 +9.1 
Ce | 96,289) 56,151,849] 63.89 —.3 —.2| —3. 7] +5.6 
| ae | 94, 664 6, 323, 632) 66.80 (4 | +.2] —.4 +3.5 
i ae | 17,956 1,359, 468) 75.71 —.9 +1.9 —5.1 +9.4 
, =e | 651,792 2, 613,490) 50.46 —.2 6 —<£6 +3.9 
Poms 2 42, 568 339, 674| 7. 98 —.§ (4) —2.3 —1.5 
St en 7,719| 527,501} 68.34) —.4 +2.9| —3.9 7.1 
i ae 37, 399 1,379,979) 36.90 —.5 —.4) —12.7 —1.1 
k —- 10, 187 476,810) 46.81 —.6 —.7| —3.2 +.8 
2em...... 59, 305 2, 058,870! 34.72 —.5 (6) —5.9 —5.0 
ee 223, 673) 10,008,785) 44.75 —.2 —.4| +.4 +7.9 
Utah....... 9, 189 561,111) 61.06) (é —.2) —2.1 —.6 
_ aes | 6, 601 330,070, 50.00 —.3 —.3) —2.9 8 
sae 668 12, 437| 18. 62)..--- wins-siu aclae Mian lana saints matic 
_ , ae 16, 293 538,297) 33.04 —.4 +1. 4) —4,1 +3.4 
mesh... 55, 947 4, 862,490) 86. 91 —.1 —.3} —2.8) +2.6 
._ = 22, 740 726,153} 31.93 —.3 4) —2.8 +11.6 
= 40, 486 2, 738,319) 67.64 —.§ —3.1) —4.3 +4.4 
Wyo.......| 3, 881 240, 098] 61.86 —.1 —.2} —-1.6| +3.2 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,296 recipients aged 60-44 in Colorado and payments of $390,763 
to these recipients. Such payments are made without Federal participation. 

3In addition, supplemental payments of $14,230 from general assistance 
funds were made to 57 recipients in Alaska and $125,760 to some recipients 
in Nebraska. 

4 Increase Of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Excludes vendor payments of $26,481 made in January for medical services 
provided before the pooled fund plan began in July. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Represents data for December exclusive of Christmas grants. Data for 
January not available 
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-ayments 
Payments to Percentage change from— 























recipients 
Num- 7 l 
State | berof | | December 1956 | January 1956 
recip- | | —_— | m— 
ients Total a 
amount | age | | 
| — cams? — Amount 
Total *___| 107,531 | $6,792,111 |$63.16| @) | +01] +25{ 411.3 
eee 1, 684 56,310 | 33.44 | —0.6 —.6J} +1.1 +2.7 
Alaska____- 80 5,750 | 71.88 (4) (4 } (4 (4) 
Ariz... ..- 796 | 51,635 | 64.87 +.3 +.7| +5.2 +6.2 
Ark__......| 2,044 | 85.777 | 41.97 | =—2| —1] +28 7.4 
Calif. 2 13,318 | 1,224,806 | 91.97 —.3 | —.2/ 423] +461 
Golo... 325 21,472 | 66.07 | +.6 +.8| +1.2 +.3 
Conn...... 332 33, 066 | 99.60 | +1.5 —-.6| —1.5 +4.2 
Del... 231 15,808 | 68.43 | +1.8 +2.0|} +65 +16.3 
Ot > ae 266 17,194 | 64. 64 —.7} +51) +39] +104 
Pia. ...-- 2, 566 141, 766 55.25] +.2| +.7] -—68 +5.0 
Ga__.......| 3,487 166,620 | 47.78} -.1| -.3| +20] +12.7 
Hawaii-_-_-_- 88 | 5,149 | 58. 51 (4) (4) |} —16.2 —13.3 
Idaho_____-| 189 | 12,923 | 68.38 | +1.1 +.4 +2.2} +11.8 
Ill. ---..--| 3,419] 236,212 | 69.09} —.6 —.3| -1.6] +1.5 
- 1,811 | 115,886 | 63.99| —.1 —2.1} 41.2 +3.2 
lowa____--| 1.501 123,132 | 82.03| +.3] @) 42.5] +13.9 
Kans. . ..-- 618 48,725 | 78.84 —.3 —.2 —1.1 +9.3 
aes 3, 223 128, 532 | 39.88 +.6 +.8/ +5.0] 413.1 
“eae -| 2,226 164,932 | 74.09 | +1.4 +1.1] +89] +601 
Maine. -__- 507 28, 854 | 56.91 —.8 —.7| —5.4} +.3 
_ 469 26, 228 | 55.92 +.9 +20] —2.7! +3.1 
Mass... ..- 1, 908 198, 510 |104. 04 +.3 +.7| +4.2 | +5.5 
Mich. 1,776 125,178 | 70.48 —.2 | +.8 —.9 +9.5 
Minn..----- 1,180 105, 983 | 89.82 | +.2 +7.0| -—3.4 | +9.6 
Miss_- | 4,279 165, 702 | 38.72 | +2.6 4+2.4 | +14.4 +27.3 
_ he | 5,065 303, 900 | 60.00 +.1 +.1}+12.4]} +12.4 
Mont.--.--- | 428 29,478 | 68. 87 +1.4 +2.9 —3.2 +2.8 
Nebr. ...-- 884 5 57,776 | 65.36 +.3 | +.2 | +10.1 +11.2 
Nev. .-_..-- 119 9, 541 | 80.18 =. +.2/ +44] +4108 
i. 249 | 17,311 | 69.52 | 1.6 —1.5| —7.4 | —4.8 
| 943 | 71,140 | 75.44] +.3] -1.5] 43.1 | +12.1 
N. Mex..--| 388 | 21,834 | 56.27} -—.3} +.2| -3.5 +13.0 
a 4.322 | 404,025] 93.48| 0 +1.0| —.6] +3.8 
fh ae 4,876 | 218,823 | 44.88) —.5| —.4/ +.3] +100 
N.. Dak... 114 7,140 | 62.63 | —.9 —2.2| —2.6/) +103 
nis. ...... 3, 831 236, 075 | 61. 62 +.1 —30/} +21] +110 
Okla 1,000 18,117/8081 |) +.6/ +.85!] =—1.8] 425 
EES 323 25,961 | 80.37 —.3 +29} -1.8 |} +5.2 
ae 17,401 | 1,088,186 | 62. 54 —.2 —.2| +49 +28.8 
PR... 1, 723 13,711 | 7.96) +.5] +1.2] +7.2] +8.4 
i 145 10, 874 | 74.99 | -—3.3 —2.2 | -13.7 —9.5 
i 1, 772 73,992 | 41.76} —.4] —.2 —.4| 499 
S. Dak____.| 198 9,377 | 47.36 6 —.1| —2.9| +3.7 
Tenn.......| 3,070 124,189 | 40.45} —.2 +.2} —4.0| —4.4 
: 6, 614 322,842 | 48.81 | (8) (6) —1.4 +9.5 
Utah.-__.-- 221 14,876 | 67.31 —.9 —.9 —4.7 | —5.7 
; eS 133 6,994 | 52.59} —2.2 —3.2| —7.0| —.6 
i i ae 28 564 (4) () | (*) . rd (*) 
=. es 1, 283 51, 207 | 39.91 —.2/ 423] —-21]/ +49 
Wash, 2. _.- 794 81,426 102.55} +.8) +.7] +3.7) +164 
Weve... 1,167 42,413 | 36.34 | —.6| —.4 7) Se 
Wis_.....-- | 1, 084 78,995 | 72.87 —.3 —.7| —2.6 +4.7 
Wyo.....-- 64 4194/6653; ® | @® | ® | @& 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $32,468 to 350 recip- 
ients; Missouri, $37,790 to 618 recipients; Pennsylvania, $623,385 to 9,895 recip- 
ients; and Washington, $120 to 2 recipients. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, On less than 100 recipients. 

5In addition, supplemental payments of $7,849 were made to some recip- 
ients from general assistance funds. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Represents data for December exclusive of Christmas grants. Data for 
January not available. 
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0 Table 11.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, January 1957! 

















uch {Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
— Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
State — F Average per December 1956 in— January 1956 in— 
56 families Tot il 2 Childre n PE rel a | ina Epo. 7, ae 
vo . J or of IN < 
Family Recipient arn Amount | —" Amount 
unt Total__..- 2 ‘ - 623, 352 2, 298, 907 1, 753, 549 $59, 345, 399 $95. 2¢ $25. 81 +1.2 +1.3 +2.9 +11.0 
— Alabama : “a Pe 20, 238 78, 935 60, 910 727, 169 35. 93 9. 21 5 +.9 +5.5 —7.6 
j Alaska. .....- — ee 1, 385 4, 800 3, 538 140, 081 101.14 29.18 2.4 +1.9 | +1.9 +1.8 
1.30 | Arizona. _--._-- Ses: 5,072 19, 522 14,971 493, 708 97.34 25.29 + 1.1 11.2 410.0 +18.7 
2.7 Arkansas_.------ ; 8, 134 30, 959 24, 150 458, 928 56. 42 14. 82 +4.5 +5.1 +8.5 +10.4 
) he California. -.---- ai oe 50, 851 178, 564 138, 064 6, 880, 485 135. 31 38. 53 +1.3 +1.6 | —3.4 +4.7 
6.2 Colorado__-__- ee 5, 977 22, 982 17,777 679, 057 113. 61 29. 55 +.9 +1.7 | +2.9 | +6.7 
tr Connecticut___- 5, 310 17, 209 12, 853 763, 748 143. 83 44.38 +.6 +2.2 —.3 +7.8 
+6.1 Delaware 1,314 6, 039 3, 851 114,185 86. 90 22. 66 + 4.5 +3.7 +14.0 +18.6 
+.3 District of Columbia 2.22 9,474 7, 385 253, 363 114. 08 26. 74 +.8 +7.9 +8.3 +13.0 
142 Florida ; k 22,119 79, 100 60, 63¢ 1, 395, 944 63.11 17. 65 +.1 +.3 +3.7 | +19.1 
= Georgia... ; 14,777 54, 410 41, 628 1, 218, 702 82. 47 22. 40 +.6 ne —.6 | +8.3 
+5. 0 Hawaii 2, 890 11,02 8, 831 330, 353 114.31 29. 96 +1.8 +.3 —11.2 | +15.0 
Idaho. 1,731 6, 310 4,655 239, 616 138. 43 37. 97 +1.6 +1.7 —5.5 +1.4 
12.7 Illinois _- 25, 184 100, 246 76, 423 3, 586, 758 142. 42 35. 78 +.9 +.8 +14.7 +21.1 
13.3 Indiana. 9, 035 32, 072 23, 904 885, 205 97. 98 27. 60 8 +.7 +4.0 +12.0 
11.8 lowa 7, 233 26,117 19, 468 856, 734 118. 45 32. 80 +1.0 +.7 +9.2 +18.0 
ea Kansas ° 4, 821 16, 642 13, 647 586, 536 121. 66 33. 25 +1.1 $1.9 +5.8 +14.8 
139 Kentucky_.- 18, 848 58, 465 1, 524 1, 346, 963 71. 46 19. 67 +.2 +.3 +.7 +13.0 
13.9 Louisiana. ‘ 20, 670 81, 745 62,652 1, 590, 655 76. 95 19. 46 +1.2 +.4 +8.0 +15.1 
19.3 Maine 4,477 15, 454 11,214 402, 669 89. 94 26. 06 +.7 +.9 +.8 +6.8 
+ Maryland__.- 6, 634 27, 392 21, 334 100. 62 24. 37 +-2.4 +4.2 | +6.0 +10.0 
_.3 Massachusetts. -- 12, 434 42,155 31,102 iB 135. 39 39. 93 —.4 1.0 —1.9 +2.5 
‘ Michigan - . 19, 676 69, 551 51,128 2,5 129. 38 36. 60 .9 1.8 +4.0 +17.5 
+31 Minnesota_ - 8, 157 27, 698 21,322 E 133. 70 39. 37 1.1 +2.0 +2.4 +9.0 
LES Mississippi 12, 548 46, 918 36, 712 ‘ 28. 00 7.49 2.3 +2.6 +7.1 +8.5 
195 Missouri ‘ 20, 226 73, 236 54, 837 l 81.08 22. 39 1.3 +2.5 —1.5 +17.3 
196 Montana 7 2,171 7,822 6, 032 114. 79 31. 86 5.6 +6.9 +3 7 +11.1 
-27.3 Nebraska. -. : 2, 769 10, 203 7, 683 19. 09 26. 89 —.1 +.2 +5.6 +6.1 
12. 4 Nevada. -.....-- ; F 573 1, 962 1, 498 93. 72 27.37 +2.9 +1.9 + 69.0 +79. 5 
+28 New Hampshire. - - , 909 3, 449 2,612 140. 07 36. 92 3.6 +.3 —10.8 —5.5 
: 9 
me New Jersey-- 6, 969 23,116 17, 510 135. 65 40. 90 +1.6 +-7.6 +10.5 | +23.8 
Bee New Mexico_ - ; 6, 329 23, 389 17, 784 93. 44 25. 28 +1.7 -1.9 +65.1 +25.4 
New York_-. 56, 143 210, 408 156, 538 8, 144.78 38. 63 +2.4 +.7 +-3.7 +6.8 
12.1 North Carolina 20, 229 78, 487 60, 259 1, 67. 64 17. 43 +1.9 +2.6 +4.3 +13.4 
13.0 North Dakota ‘ 1, 658 6 4, 703 me: 131. 45 35. 68 +1.7 +1.9 +7.0 +16.6 
43.8 Ohio , : 18, 142 69,3 2,779 1,7 11 24. 88 +1.6 -.1 +10.3 +14.9 
-10.0 Oklahoma ‘ 15, 833 53, 5 10, 743 l,: 84. 37 24. 95 +.8 +1.1 +1.8 +9.6 
10.3 Oregon 3, 559 13, 002 ), 839 138. 81 38. 00 2.5 4+-2.5 +1.2 +15.4 
11.0 Pennsylvania. 29, 8&3 115, 646 87, 875 3, 0 29. 73 2.5 +2.4 +2.9 +11.2 
+95 Puerto Rico... ....- 41, 435 141, 514 113, 929 12. 71 3.72 ' +.7 +. 5 +22.4 
— 9 
Ay Rhode Island- 3, 543 12, 434 1, 239 420, 362 118. 65 33. 81 +1.6 +3.0 +3.9 +7.2 
+8 4 South Carolina 8, 109 31, 43 24, 533 447, 837 55. 23 14. 25 5 4 —.9 +15.1 
South Dakota 2, 806 9, 448 7, 220 236, 792 84. 39 25. 06 + .7 +1.1 +3.9 
ut & rennessee , 19,124 69,148 a1, 743 1, 208, 439 63.19 17. 48 —.] +.3 —3.1 +1.6 
499 Texas mimic 22, 608 12,198 69, 869 1, 598, SOl 70. 72 17. 34 +1.2 +1.5 + 8.2 + 30.5 
43.7 Otem....... 2, 856 9, 997 7, 424 325, 261 113.89 32. 54 +1.7 +1.3 —2.4 —1.0 
a 4 Vermont 1, 056 3, 633 2.731 94, 337 g9. 33 25. 97 +.3 +1.0 —3.1 7.7 
+9.5 Virgin Islands 249 11 757 8, 418 33. 81 ne RAE eee nl Pee hs a eee 
= ¥ Virginia ; 8, 862 34, 916 27,189 625, 609 70. 59 17. 92 t.6 +.9 —.6 +5.9 
may Washington 9, 282 32, 347 23, YS1 1, 208, 538 130. 2¢ 37. 36 +2.5 +2.3 +4.1 +12.7 
‘ 
49 West Virginia. 17, 857 67, 494 52, 265 1, 523, 345 85. 31 22. 57 1 +.2 +1.4 +17. 
16.4 Wisconsin __. 7,812 27, 696 20, 592 1, 166, 585 149.33 42.12 ‘ —.3 —3.2 +1.2 
Wyoming 624 2, 235 1, 706 75, 004 120. 34 33. 60 1.5 +.9 +3.5 +13.0 
-14.4 
+4. 7 ' . . ° . P ' 1 . —_ 
4) | 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data subject In addition, supplemental payments of $177,049 were made from general 
| to revision assistance funds to 4,783 families. 
— 2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in ‘ Increase of less than 0.05 percent 
sub- families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in Represents data for December exclusive of Christmas grants. Data for Jan- 
letermining the amount of assistance uary not available 
ation 
ecip- | 
ecip- 
cent- 
ecip- 
& for 
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Table 12.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
January 1957} 

{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 

payments] 


Payments to 


recipients Percentage change from 





| Num- 
State ber of Dec mber 1956 January 1956 
recip- in In 
ients Total Aver- 
amount age 
— Amount! NY¥™- | 4 mount 
eT er 

Total___.| 271,219 |$15, 863,384 $58. 49 +08 +0.2 | +10.6 $15.1 
ais. ... .| 12,299 394,387 | 32.07 +.8 +1.1 +9.4 +4.0 
Ark ee 6, 389 203, 616 | 31.87 r1.8 +1.7 + 23.3 + 24.7 
Colo____- 5, 247 311, 504 | 59.37 +.8 r.5 + 4.4 +7.4 
Conn : 2, 201 281, 064 127.70 +1.4 +2.8 5.2 18.1 
Del z 370 22,700 | 61.35 +.3 +1.2 13.5 +26.9 
D.C 2, 404 159, 538 | 66.36 2 + 6.6 +6. 4 a 
Fla. 4, 567 258, 531 | 56. 61 +5.4 + 6.0 453.6 | 
Ga . 13, 075 611, 609 | 46.78 +.7 +.8 | +16.3 +29. 6 
Hawaii__ 1,272 75, 848 | 59.63 +. 5 +1. 1 —1.6 —3.3 
Idaho_____- 925 61,125 | 66. 08 7 4.0 +10.9 
| 7 10, 263 814,418 | 79.35 +1.8 +1.8 61.3 +59.4 
Kans. _-- 4, 090 308, 505 | 75.43 t.7 ee 12.3 +21.4 

eS 1, 687 50,628 | 30.01 | +62.4 +62. 5 “2 
“a 14, 261 672,212 | 47.14 —.] 3 7 +12.0 
Maine----- 825 50, 297 | 60. 97 +42 +40) +80.9 + 90.0 
Md.... 7 5, 018 291,459 | 58. 08 -.6 + 3 + 8 4-7. 1 
Mass. . . - 10, 269 1,103,424 {107.45 4.0 —4.8 —2.8 +4.6 
Mich. . --- 2, 739 225, 058 | 82.17 +1.0 1.9 | +13.4 + 26.7 
Minn_-- 1, 493 86,650 | 58.04 +2.3 2.2 39.5 + 41.3 
mwe....... 4,110 101,206 | 24.62 +2.1 2.1 | +22.3 + 22.8 
Mo... - 13, 942 795, 674 | 57.07 +1.0 +.9 +5.9 +16.0 
Mont : 1, 473 , 955 | 69.22 6 +.6 +1.9 +9.3 
Nebr. .--- 1, 244 19,930 | 56.21 1.3 1.0 80. 8 +84.9 
2: 318 7,720 | 87.17 +1.3 (? +17.3 +36. 4 
= 4, 460 , 229 | 89.96 1.0 3 20.0 +28. 1 
N. Mex...- 1,778 7,201 | 54.67 +.9 +.7 +1.8 +27.6 
N.Y | 39, 448 , 355 | 89. 90 ‘ -1.6 —1.9 +1.2 
N.C : 13, 992 , 859 | 39.44 +.9 +1.2 | +15.3 +20.1 
N. Dak 1, 0O8 , 947 | 89.23 2.2 9.6 1.9 +15.5 
ae 8, 991 76,135 | 52.96 ri.2 -.2 +18.0 + 24.1 
Okla : 7, 102 419, 554 | 59.08 +.9 +1.0 | +13.4 +14.7 
Oreg B 3,349 297,701 | 88.89 —1.2 +1.1 + 5.0 + 23.9 
_, eee 12, 933 767,045 | 59.31 +.7 r.1 —1.7 +7.2 
F; ae...-..<.) See 178, 799 8. 67 +.2 t.@ +7.2 +7.2 
3... : 1, 658 130,122 | 78.48 +.4 2 9.2 +11.3 
ts 7, 863 274, 265 | 34.88 5 4 —1.5 +8. 1 
8. Dak 859 41,300 | 48.08 +2. 1 1.8 | +13.3 +18. 0 
Tenn.....-| 3,421 134, 243 | 39.24 +4.4 4.6 | +87.9 +88. 0 
Utah._.....-]} 1, 832 123,190 | 67.24 +1.8 l T.8 +3.9 
ae ° 575 28, 979 | 50.40 r1.2 1. + 13.4 +12.6 
V.I.5 : 105 2,054 | 19.56 |- =” A Je 
. —_—- é 5, 331 219,271 | 41.13 +. 4 t1.9 | +13.0 +16.9 
Wash_-_-- 5, 286 543, 720 |102. 86 +.7 6 -.8 +46 
W. Va. 8, 376 295, 913 | 35.33 f 6 —2.1 +10.6 
Wis_. 1, 232 132, 037 (107.17 2 +.3 +5.6 + 24.6 
2, ee 525 33,407 | 63.63 5 | +19.9 118.7 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, Ja ry 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Increase Of less than 0.05 percent. 

3In addition, supplemental payments of $12,441 from general assistance 
funds were made to some recipients in Nebraska and $51,553 to 2,081 recipients 
in Ohio. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent 

5 Represents data for December exclusive 
January not available. 


f Christmas grants. Data for 
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Table 13.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, January 1957 ! 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Payments to 
’ Percentage change from 











cases 
State naar December 1956 January 1956 
nae _ in— in 
Total Aver- 
amount age | 
+ y | 
— Amount Num.- | Amount 
er be | 
Total 2 334, 000 ($18, 967, 000 | $56. 85 +9.5 +10.9 +0.8 +5.2 
Ala. 84 l, 13. 29 (3) ( —41.7 | —67.5 
Alaska 194 11, 66 60.14 | 16.2 +17.7 | —21.1 | —12.2 
Aris... 2,119 375 2. 65 + 4.0 +2.5 + 20.3 | +16.5 
Ark. 4 472 13. 89 53.2 51.6 | +13.5 | +10.4 
Calif 32,643 | 1, 50.92 | +11.9 +9.7 | —2.8 | +.4 
Colo-_-_- 2,164 44.24 14.5 +10.5 | —27.6 | —3.5 
Conn. 5 3, 464 58.93 | +21.6 23.0 | +21.7 +18.1 
Del__- 1, 349 58. 11 +23. 1 +20.3 | +16.8 +21.4 
D.C 611 66. 53 +2.3 +10.0 +6.6 +13.4 
Fla. ¢. 5, 200 : : 
Ga , 2, 445 54,133 | 22.14 —4.6 +5.6 +4.4 +7.4 
Hawaii-__-. 1, 546 96,837 | 62. 64 +2.2 +3.1 | —25.5 —12.7 
Idaho ? 44 2,328 | 52. 91 (3) (3) (3) (3) 
. 962 2, 373, 871 72. 02 +8.3 +6.7 | 9.2 —6.7 
Ind. § 259 602,561 | 39.49 13.1 | +29.9}+19.7 | 416.9 
lowa 811 178, 000 | 37.00 | +13.6 +18.1 4.1 +6.7 
Kans 296 126,689 | 55.18 | +13.6 +11.6 +1.3 +3.8 
Ky. 3,019 109, 563 | 36.29 +1.4 15.8 —3.9 +19.0 
ee 9,175 390, 307 | 42. 54 +3.4 +2.0 +19.7 +24.1 
Maine. 3, 266 138, 043 | 42.27 (9) (9) (9) (%) 
| | Se 2, 400 56.13 | +12.6 +14.2 | +34.7 + 40.6 
Mass... 10, 186 60. 06 +6. 2 +41 —16.2 —8.4 
Mich 21, 870 ] 80.15 | +10.0 +11.5 | +26.6 + 53.3 
Minn 7,198 62.67 | +12.7 +18.0 —4.7 | —2.1 
Miss Ss4 14.03 —2.3 +.7@ —2. 5 | +3.0 
Mo. ..- 7,144 49.16 +3.5 +3.6 | +13.5 +-37.2 
Mont.. 1, 059 38. RO —8.1 —9.6 —13.3 —1l1.1 
Nebr - , 1, 668 38.04 | +19.9 +15.9 —5.0 —5.6 
Nev. ! 330 Bs = 3 
N.H 1, 064 48. 86 +-9.2 +9.4 —8.4 —10.5 
N.J. °.- &, 382 695,379 | 82.96 | +19.8 +-16.5 —.9 +6. 0 
N. Mex 378 11,208 | 29.65 +6.2 +8. 4 —5.3 +10.5 
i 2c. 28, 076 2, 324,915 | 82.81 +12.4 +-14.2 —3.7 —3.6 
N.C : 3, 045 65,310 | 21.45 | +13.3 +.7 +7.8 | +14.1 
N. Dak 698 38,879 | 55.70 | +31.5 +51.0 | —10.2 | —.7 
Ohio !2 30, 412 1,662,473 | 54. 67 +9.9 +11.6 —2.7 +3.1 
Okla 8,127 131,210 | 16.14 + 5.5 +5.3 +4.7 —6.9 
Oreg_. 6, 600 404, 062 : oe +22.0 +71.2 
ra... 23, 832 1, 611,402 | 67.62 +6.2 +6.1 —4.3 —6.7 
Pr. 5 : 866 10,165 | 11.7 +.2 +10.6 —.9 2.4 
| 
_ Sy See 3,812 264, 697 | 69.44 | +15.6 +12.9 +1.8 —5.7 
o. G... 1, 709 39,464 23.09 —2.1 —1.7 —10.4 6.4 
S. Dak 1,176 41,054 | 34.91 | +16.6 +9.8 —4.8 —24.4 
Tenn__- 2, 295 40,846 | 17.80 15.9 +10.6 | —19.2 —22.2 
Tex. 13___. 8, 900 226, 000 = * 
Utah. 2,012 33, 691 | 66. 45 +17.0 19.5 +11.0 +12.2 
Vt. 13 1, 200 60, 000 ‘ 
ce ee 128 2,381 | 18. 60 As aay 
Va Gakioed 1, 792 62,479 | 34.87 +5.9 +5.8 | —18.3 —15.1 
Wash_--- 14, 128 965,925 | 68.37 + 12.5 +12.3 + 5.2 +14.7 
7. Va..... 2, 653 89,591 | 33.77 —1.6 —1.0 | +14.6 +33. 2 
Wis 8, 060 609, 963 | 75.68 +10.0 +-15.2 —.2 +5.2 
Wyo 454 25,873 | 56.99 | +27.9 +37.6 +5.6 +7.4 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1953, p. 16. All data sub- 
ject to revision 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 

Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 15 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Partly estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 

* Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

’ Not computed; data not comparable. 

10 Estimated. 

1 Includes cases receiving Medical care only. 

2 Includes 7,306 cases and payments of $240,479 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 

Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 

14 Represents data for December exclusive of Christmas grants. January 

data not available 
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*Old-age and survivors insurance: beneficiaries receiving 
monthly benefits (current-payment status); annual data repre- 
sent average monthly number. Public assistance: monthly num- 
ber of recipients under all State programs; annual data, average 
monthly number. Unemployment insurance: average weekly num- 
ber of beneficiaries for the month under all State laws; annual 
data, average weekly number for the year. 


1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband’s, widow's or widower’s, or 
parent’s benefit. Beginning September 1950 includes a small pro- 
portion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries in 
their care 

2 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 

3 Program initiated October 1950. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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1955 Annual Statistical Supplement 


to the Social Security Bulletin—a statistical 


summary of social security operations in 1955. 


The SuppLEMENT, formerly issued as part of the Septem- 
ber issue of the BULLETIN, gives data on the operation of 
the old-age and survivors insurance and public assistance 
programs, the maternal and child health and child welfare 
services, and the Federal credit unions; some detail on other 
social insurance and related programs is also presented. 
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uments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
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